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Wuat should concern parents more than 
“he ° themselves ? 
g This may sound like a riddle. But the an- 
swer is plain. Neither children nor more 
children, health, wealth, nor happiness 
should be as constantly their concern as 
| the problem of themselves—as parents. 
Before science was heard of the influence of | | 
| father and mother was regarded as a deci- 
| sive element in child-formation. But it re- 
| mained for the researches of modern psy- 
} chology to demonstrate how complete and 
inescapable parental responsibility really is. t 
| é. 
Parents of the future will simply have to i 
take as much scientific interest in their own 7 
conduct as they do in their children’s diet. ; 
| Until then, school and society will go on B 
| wrestling against great odds with hordes 
of mentally rickety youngsters, many of 
| them incurably handicapped. 
There is today abundant knowledge to in- 
struct parents in the rudiments of their 
dl 
| jobs. Like all science, it is far from com- 
plete, but endless ills can be avoided by the 
intelligent application of what we already 
know. 
; The purpose of this book, the tenth in the 
: New Republic series, is to increase the use- 
; fulness of this knowledge by making a very 
| A SYMPOSIUM ON valuable selection of it available to parents 
who are concerned and to those who are 
PRESENT DAY PARENTHOOD concerned about parents. Price $1.00, 300 
| pages, bound in soft green covers. 
The following papers, presented last October before a con- PART V: LEISURE AND EDUCATION 
: A > . 1. Youth and Play-Time. By Miriam Van Waters. 
; ference in New York, held under the auspices of the @ The R&ect of Machine-Made Wecreation on 
: Child Study Association, make up the volume. Family Life. By John M. Cooper, Ph. D. 
3. Vacations as Educational Opportunities. By Mrs 
PART 1: THE FAMILY OF TODAY Henry Moskowitz. 
1. New Relations of Men and Women as Family Members. By 
Beatrice M. Hinkle, M. D. $ —_—— . siiaietied, nail : ; . 
2. The Mother in the Present-Day Home. By Ethel Puffer nae — = sete wie sai pe —s 
Howes, Ph. D. 1. ~ a _—s or Separating Us? By George 
: 3. The Father in the P t-Day Home. By Elton G. May fi. Loe, sn. 4 
} iy oe oe - <q 2. Parents, the Constant and Inevitable Educators of : 
| PART 11: THE FAMILY AND THE COMMUNITY Their Children. By Anna Garlin Spencer. De. 
1. The Nursery School: A Response to New Needs. By Helen $. pate 9 ede hw lg hat Does It Mean? B 
I. Wooley, Ph. D. orothy Canfield Fi ° 
be 2. Getting Away from the Family: The Adolescent and His 
Life Pians. By Leta S. Hollingworth, Ph. D. 
j 3. The Family as Coordinator of Community Forces. By i See. ee a 
Ernest R. Groves, Ph. D. I 
} A DOLLAR BILL attached to this blank and sent 
, PART 111: PARENTS AND THE NEW PSYCHULUGY § se New Revuscec, Inc. 421 West Stat Gtecet, New 
1. The Importance of the Early Years. By Dr. D. A. Thom. ! 
2. From Childhood to Youth. By Marion E. Kenworthy, M. D. i — will bring you post paid a copy of Concerning 
3. Confronting the World—The Adjustments of Later Adoles- r Parents. 
cence. By Frankwood E. Williams, M. D. i 
| I 
| | PART IV: TEACHERS AND THE CHANGING EDUCATION § OME cnn ecssevescecccccsescccnenscnepece sees | 
1. Training Teachers to See the Whole Child. By Francis I ; 
Mitchell Froelicher. Sate AERIS Gheg are, oe Gre Sa 
2. The Individual in the Group. By W. T. Root, Ph. D. i : 
3. Newer Meanings of Discipline. By William Heard Kilpa- i j 
trick, Ph. D. +E Se SME: Scale ua haus cae eee pause Deedee suas es é 
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To Be Published April 21 


THE SILVER STALLION 


A Comedy of Redemption 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


A novel of the great events which happened in 
Poictesme after Dom Manuel rode westward in 


company with Grandfather Death. 
Kalki edition. $2.50 net 


Limited autographed edition, $10.00 net 
TOPPER CUCKOO 


By {7 By 
THORNE 4 DOUGLAS 
SMITH ¢ GOLDRING 


The deliciously mad A witty and auda- 
story of Cosmo Top- \ cious but thoroughly 
per and his pebulous human novel of the 
disreputable friends Italian Riviera and 
from another world. of London. 


$2.00 net $2.00 net 


OCHILTREE WALLS 


By W. Irvine Cummings. A story of Portland and the 
Maine woods and of John Roberts, drifter and fine 
gentleman. 52.00 net 


GREAT SHORT STORIES 
OF THE WORLD 


Compiled and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Barrett H. Clark and Maxim Lieber. 


The most comprehensive one-volume anthology of short 
stories ever published. 177 stories from 35 literatures. 
1060 pages. $5.00 net 


AN ENGLISH SONG BOOK 


Edited by Harold Scott. Words and music of old treas- 
ures among English chanteys and local songs. $3.50 


MY CROWDED SOLITUDE 


By Jack McLaren. Eight years in an out-of-the-way 
spot in Australia. 16 illustrations. $3.50 


THE ROMANCE OF NAVIGATION 


By Captain W. B. Whall. Edited by Francis E. Mc- 
Murtrie and illustrated from old prints and with a fron- 
tispiece by Frank Brangwyn. A fascinating history of 
ocean lanes and mariners. $5.00 net 


WITCHCRAFT and the BLACK ART 
By J. W. Wickwar. A popular discussion. $2.50 


IN A CORNER OF ASIA 


By Sir Hugh Clifford. Stories of British and native life 
in Malaya, $1.50 


Forthcoming 
THE TENTS OF JACOB 


A novel of a Jew in White Russia. 


A BRAZILIAN TENEMENT by Aluizio Azevedo 
The first translation of a great South American writer. 


by Hyman Cohen 
2.00 net 


$2.00 
LONESOME ROAD by Paul Green 
Six plays for the Negro Theatre $2.00 net 
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Interesting New Books from 


THE SONNET TODAY— 


A foremost contemporary writer of sonnets pre 
sents an important introduction to, and critical inter- 
pretation of, the sonnet. Illustrated with examples 
from many writers from Petrarch to Edna St. Vincent 


Millay. $1.75 


A CENTURY OF STUPEN.- 


Mr. McCabe more than proves the truth of his 
title in this valuable historical volume. In describ- 
ing the amazing progress of the century he shows 
that it is in science that the vitality of our age finds 
supreme expression. $1.50 


In this volume the little Black Republic of Haiti 
comes to life; its dancers, slaves, heroes, Emperors, 
and Kings act out for you their dramatic stories. 


MADAME de POMPADOUR 


Never till now has Madame de Pompadour so lived 
before our eyes, for this is the story of her inmost 
self, told with all the charm and delicate perception 
one might expect from so distinguished a writer as 
Mme. Tinayre. 


SOME AMERICAN LADIES 


The author of “The Fabulous Forties” presents 
a companion volume as wholly delightful. The ladies 
include Martha Washington, Abigail Adams, Eliza- 
beth Munroe, Louisa Adams, Rachel Jackson and 
the fascinating Peggy Eaton, who set all Washington 
by the ears with her caprices. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street 


PUTNAM’S 





AND YESTERDAY 
By DAVID MORTON 


1825 - 1925 


DOUS PROGRESS 
By JOSEPH McCABE 


To Be Published March §& 


BLACK HAITI 


A Biography of Africa's Eldest Daughter 
By BLAIR NILES 


Fully illustrated. $3.50 


To Be Published March 12 


By MARCELLE TINAYRE 
Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayne 


Frontispiece. $3.50 


By MEADE MINNEGERODE 


lilustrated. $3.50 


At All Booksellers 
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M ? We picked out these books f list be 
pic ou ese rom our list because 
ay be we re we thought they’re the particular kind you’d 
like. But choose them for yourself. Send for the 





wron 4 ——- complete Spring Catalog. 


An American Tragedy 
THEODORE DREISER’S 


first novel since 1915. 


“The greatest American novel of our genera- 
tion."—Joseph Wood Krutch, The Nation. 2nd 
edition 2 wols. boxed. $5.00. 


Mary Glenn 


by SARAH G. MILLIN 
Author of GOD’S STEPCHILDREN 


“A perfect whole, rounded to portray the 
fundamental things in a woman's life and char- 
acter."—Leuis Kronenberger, Saturday Review. 
2nd edition. $2.00 


Count Bruga 


by BEN HECHT 


A new novel by Ben Hecht is an event, even 
in the opinion of old line critics; much more for 
New Republic readers.—$2.00—Publication Date 
—A pr. 10th. 


The Abbess of Castro 


And Other Stories 


by (HENRI BEYLE) DE STENDHAL 


Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. 

The second work to be issued in the first com- 
plete English translation of Stendhal is the 
volume of Italian tales so deeply admired by 
Goethe, $2.50. 


The Enemy’s Gates 
by RICHMOND BARRETT 


Author of RAPTURE 
A fine treatment of an age-old drama—to be 
compared only with novels on a similar subject 
by Eliot and the contemporary English novelist 
G. B. Stern—2nd edition $2.00. 


Soldiers’ Pay 
by WILLIAM FAULKNER 


Watch this novel. Sherwood Anderson 
brought it to us and we feel it to be the chief 
discovery in the book world in years. $2.50— 
Publication date, March 10th. 


Cover Charge 


by CORNELL WOOLRICH 


An unprofessional novel about New York at 
night, that gives with wonderful truthfulness, 
the very pulse and texture of this life. $2.00— 
Publication date, March 10th. 


Gandle Follows His Nose 


by HEYWOOD BROUN 


Gandle does not end his travels when this 
story of his quixotic journey is over; he marches 
into the mind of the reader to make a traveling 
companion for the immortal Jurgen. $1.50— 
Publication date, March 10th. 


Landscape with Figures 


by RONALD FRASER 


Among the first books occupying the attention 
of England’s book lovers, is this crisp, delicate, 
and detached fantasy which calls the figures on 
a Chinese vase to life. $2.50— 





“Gentlemen Prefer 


9 
Blondes 
by ANITA LOOS 
Illustrated by Rate Barton 
The best bit of laughter that literature 
has had to offer in years —9th huge edi- 
tions of 20,000 copies, $1.75. 


The Keen Desire 


by FRANK B. ELSER 
Harvey O'Higgins writes: “This novel marks the 
entrance of a fresh gift among American novelists. 
Tt is in the front rank that room will have to be 
made to receive Elser.” 2nd edition. $2.00. 


Virgin Spain 
by WALDO FRANK 
A rich synthesis of the soil, people and history 


of Spain by a writer truly sensitive to its drama 
and beauty.—Special octave $3.00. 


The Travels of Marco 


Edited With an Introduction 
by MANUEL KOMROFF 
The first complete text available in a readable 
one volume edition, The text is the classic 
Marsden translation, revised in the light of 
modern research.—2nd edition. Octavo. $3.50. 


Education and The 
Good Life 


by BERTRAND RUSSELL 
The outcome of a lifetime of thinking and 
actual experience in the upbringing of his own 
children, on the problem of education. $2.50— 
Publication date, Apr. 10th. 


Sherwood Anderson’s 
NOTEBOOK 


A number of new stories are included in this 
volume of notes for books written and unwritten 
in Sherwood Anderson’s notebooks. $2.50.— 
Publication date, March 25th. 


A Casual Commentary 


by ROSE MACAULAY 


Wise and witty are these observations on the 
shifting aspeets on modern life, by the author 
of PorrerisM, DANcerous Aces, Top BY AN 
Ip1oT, etc. $2.00—Publication date, April 10th. 


Eugene O'Neill's 5.8. Cumming’s : 
Drama two new plays, Poetry new book of 
THE poems will be published 
BROWN and THB April 10. §2.50. Alfred 
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NTAIN, together Kreymberg’s SCARLET 
ith the seven short sea AN MELLOW $2.00 


plays. $2.50 PERSONAK. The Collect- 


iE DYBBUK, translated ed Poems of Ezra Pound 
b Henry Alsberg and will be published April 
inifred Katzin. 00. 15. $3.50. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
61 W. 48th St. New York 


Please let me have my copy of your new 
Spring Catalog. 
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Colonel House’s Papers 


The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Vol. 1 and II, 
Arranged as a Narrative, by Charles Seymour. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 979 pages. $10. 


GRASPING plutocracy at Washington is over- 
thrown by a popular uprising—an armed rebellion 
led by a West Point graduate. 

The head of the insurrection becomes a military dictator, 
sweeps away the Constitution with the scheme of checks 
and balances, and substitutes for it a system of responsible 
government. 

A graduated income tax is established. 

Corporations are compelled to share their earnings with 
the states and the national government. 

Labor is given representation on the directing boards of 
curporations and saved from the abyss of poverty by old age 
insurance, 

The banking trust is broken and credit is made as flexible 
as commercial assets. 

A league of nations is formed on the basis of Anglo- 
Saxon solidarity. 

Such was in brief the political and economic program for 
America set forth in a novel called Philip Dru: Adminis- 
trator, published anonymously in the autumn of 1912 just 
after Armageddon. Col. Edward M. House was the 
author. Now he confesses to the fact and adds that while 
there are some things in the book which do not command 
his approval he still stands upon most of it as his “ethical 
and political faith.” Had he published it over his own 
name in 1918 he might have got into prison under President 
Wilson’s most effective sedition act. 

What a strange contrast to the letter and spirit of this 
novel composed in 1911, are all the writings published by 
Colonel House’s great chief, Woodrow Wilson, before his 
translation from Princeton to Trenton! Apart from his 
suggestive Congressional Government in which he assailed 
the committee system without proposing to overturn the 
tri-partite scheme of negation, Doctor Wilson’s voluminous 
works written before he turned from polite letters to poli- 
tics showed fey signs of discontent with the prevailing sys- 
tem or its fruits. It is true that he attacked the tariff in 
the phraseology of the Southern planter who wanted to 
exchange cotton freely in England for manufactures, but 
with that exception, not savagely pressed, he seemed fairly 
content with the American program of use and wont until 
he entered the realm of practical affairs. He heartily dis- 
liked socialism and everything that savored of it. The 


whole direct government movement was to him anathema. 
Woman suffrage almost made him ill. In the year 19U7 
the writer of this review heard him condemn with more 
than academic warmth the popular election of United 
States Senators—then a “burning issue.’’ Doctor Wilson 
likewise looked with no friendly eye upon the philosophy 
and practice of trade unionism. He opposed the advance of 
scientific education and scientific inquiry in the universities, 
partly on the ground that science could not combat social- 
ism. “To make a long story short Woodrow Wilson de- 
rived his religion from John Calvin, his economics from 
Adam Smith, and his politics from Edmund Burke. He 
passed his fiftieth year without ever revealing anything but 
repugnance for the radical forces that had been surging 
through literature and life since the age of Marx and 
Darwin. Then suddenly about 1912 he found the federal 
government dominated by “big business,’ as the socialists 
had always asserted, and proposed the wine of the “New 
Freedom” to restore the health of democracy. Was it ex- 
tracted from Philip Dru’s philosophy? 

Certainly, no small part of Woodrow Wilson's strange 
career is now explained by the intimate papers of Colonel 
House made public under the editorship of Professor 
Charles Seymour. The Colonel, it appears, has presented 
his collection of political letters and documents to the 
Library of Yale University, and given Professor Seymour 
full power to select, comment and print. The two volumes 
before us open with a brief sketch of Colonel House’s early 
life and close with passages relative to the declaration of 
war on Germany in April, 1917. The text consists mainly 
of extracts from primary materials woven into a running 
narrative by the editor—an admirable piece of book-mak- 
ing. Professor Seymour has performed his task with skill, 
tact and discrimination. A passion for fairness gives gen- 
iality to his pages and enlists the sympathy of his reader. 
Though there is evident the usual American sympathy for 
the English way of life and politics, though there are a 
few passages which lay it on the subject of the work “a bit 
thick,” only a bitter critic would venture to say that 
Colonel House has not been fortunate in his editor. At 
least so things stand at this moment. What will happen 
when all the papers are before the public and when the 
Wilsonian view of the same scene is laid before us, no one 
can tell. No doubt these volumes will make a storm in the 
Wilson camp for in effect they portray House as furnish- 
ing the ideas and the drive for his partner’s administration. 

According to the record, House played a significant part 
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in bringing Wilson and Bryan together for the grand rush 
of 1912. His letter of December 6, 1911 (I, 51) to 
Bryan, telling the Orator of the Platte about a lunch with 
Colonel Harvey, about the rage against Wilson in Wall 
Street, and about the particular virulence of J. P. Morgan 
is certainly the most delicious political masterpiece in the 
whole history of memorial literature from Moses through 
Juvenal and Cervantes to Carrie Nation. Colonel House 
concluded his appeal by asking Bryan whether he could 
“make any suggestions regarding the best way to meet the 
Wall Street attack” on Wilson. That was surely salt pork 
for the fresh-water captain of Nebraska. Beyond all ques- 
tion Colonel House helped Bryan to forgive Wilson for ex- 
pressing the wish that the Commoner might be “once for 
all knocked into a cocked hat.” The forty votes from 
Texas rounded up by House and his masterly negotiations 
counted heavily in the grand scrimmage at Baltimore from 
which Governor Wilson emerged triumphant. 

And Wilson was elected. From that moment Colonel 
House was closely associated with him in picking members 
of his cabinet, in pushing administration measures through 
Congress, and in handling foreign affairs. No manometer 
yet devised can discover from these papers to what extent 
House was able to force issues upon Wilson, to what ex- 
tent Wilson really sought advice, or just how much influ- 
ence the Colonel’s suggestions actually had in determining 
Presidential policies. It is evident, however, that Wilson 
often turned to House on his own motion. For example, 
on November 16, 1912, he telephoned to House for an 
appointment and discussed cabinet material with him (I, 
89). When the Arabic was torpedoed the President wrote 
to House “demanding his advice” (II, 29). When Bern- 
storff asked for a suspended judgment, Wilson called for 
an opinion from his silent partner (II, 33). Similar in- 
stances are scattered through the pages. On the other 
hand, it appears that House himself suggested the tour of 
Europe in the interest of peace in the summer of 1914 
(I, 239). The next trip, made to feel out the belliger- 
ents, also grew out of House’s projects or out of common 
opinions on the matter (1, 340, 343, 350). Still the record 
is somewhat clouded and the data are not yet available for 
a final measurement of the Colonel’s power in devising 
things and forcing the President's hands. W. E. Dodd, 
Wilson’s friend and biographer, gives House scant recogni- 
tion in his story of the President’s work, and Ray Stannard 
Baker is almost as summary in his verdict. But they leave 
many things unexplained. 

At all events after the Wilson administration was 
launched, House gave minute attention to the legislative 
program, particularly the federal reserve bill. If, as re- 
ported at the time, the President turned a cold shoulder 
on “the interests,” the same could not be said of his re- 
doubtable Colonel. The budding orator who wins the next 
constitutional prize by telling us how Congress makes laws, 
the President executes them, and the courts interpret them 
will be shocked when he reads here a few slight passages 
on the enactment of the federal reserve law (I, 158-173). 
All important persons were “‘seen.”” J. P. Morgan, Jr., had 
a private plan of his own printed; Colonel House gently 
hinted that it would look better type-written! Vanderlip, 
Frick, Higginson, and other experienced gentlemen were 
heard with what effect our present record fails to state. 
The President's close friend, Cleveland H. Dodge, went 
with Warburg and Schiff to the White House, explaining 
that he acted at their request “because they had just given 
him a substantial subscription for the Y. M. C. A. fund” 
(I, 165). Senator Murray Crane, certainly not a Demo- 
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crat in regular standing, telephoned House asking him to 
bring pressure on certain Democratic insurgents; House 
called up McAdoo and asked him to ask the President to 
“start the pressure.” There is more on lawmaking and it 
is interesting; but little is heard of “Philip Dru” and his 
philosophy after 1913. 

Nearly two-thirds of the first volume and almost all of 
the second volume are devoted to foreign affairs. After 
the passage of the federal reserve act, Colonel House looked 
for more worlds to conquer. “From the beginning of 
1914 he gave more and more of his time to what he re- 
garded as the highest form of politics and that for which 
he was peculiarly suited—international affairs” (1, 175). 
It does not appear that the Colonel was especially gifted in 
European languages or possessed a profound knowledge of 
European history, economics and diplomacy; but he cer- 
tainly was a wise, discreet and silent man well fitted for 
secret negotiations. He did not accept the mythology of 
the propagandists put out for the gullible. He did not re- 
gard Germany as solely responsible for the World War. 
He knew that the Kaiser was little more than a figure- 
head. He had no patience with Britain’s Belgium yarn. 
“In each government I have visited,” he wrote to the 
President, in February, 1916, “I have found stubbornness, 
selfishness and cant. One continually hears self-glorifica- 
tion and the highest motives attributed to themselves be- 
cause of their part in the War. But I may tell you that 
my observation is that incompetent statesmanship and self- 
ishness is at the bottom of it all” (II, 165). Still the 
Colonel early came to the conclusion that if imperial Ger- 
many won the War, she would dominate Europe and 
sooner. or later challenge America. On that theory he 
operated and these pages trace his steps with minute care. 
Here is a long account of the famous proposition made to 
Grey in 1916 calling for a peace conference and hinting at 
American participation on the side of the Entente if Ger- 
many refused to give heed. Grey in his recent work dis- 
poses of the business summarily. The volumes before us 
present an encyclopedic record but add little to the meat 
of the matter. They merely show House writing again 
and again to Sir Edward urging action—all without avail. 
Both House and Wilson were bitterly disappointed (11, 
283, 286), because Grey refused to press the matter. As 
to the general situation in Europe during the War this 
“inside story” makes few startling revelations. Colone! 
House could have learned about as much by a steady read- 
ing of the belligerent press as he did from secret conter- 
ences with the belligerent statesmen. 

There is also little that is new about Ambassador Page. 
He drew his own portrait in his inimitable letters. Ac- 
cording to the present memorandum he wanted to smash 
Germany and let the Allies dictate any terms they chose 
(II, 136). He once said to House, “The President has no 
policy. He has lost the respect of Great Britain and the 
world. Lansing insults everyone with his notes, etc., et.’ 
And House remarks: “I did not argue with him” ((/, 
178). The picture of the American ambassador in Lon- 
don condemning his own government and an unofficial 
special agent negotiating separately with the British minis- 
try is one of the curiosities of intellectual and moral his- 
tory. 

Though most of the text is matter-of-fact, there is some 
humor in it. Bryan objected to sending President Eliot 
as our minister to China for the reason that the great 
educator was a Unitarian and did not believe in the divinity 
of Christ whereas new China was founded on the Chris- 
tian movement there (I, 105). And President Wilson 
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gave attention to the matter of orthodoxy in considering 
the Oriental job (1, 179). When Page was asked whether 
he thought Daniels was good cabinet timber, he replied: 
“Hardly a splinter.” When House announced to President 
Hadley on shipboard that Wilson had been nominated at 
Baltimore in 1912, he was shocked to have to say that he 
“never saw a man who evinced less enthusiasm’ (1, 67). 
In one of his nightmares, President Wilson “thought he 
was seeing some of his Princeton enemies” (1, 119). At 
Buckingham Palace Colonel House made a note for his 
Anglicana: “Lord Northcliffe said last night that the 
Kaiser was dying of tuberculosis of the throat. The King 
declared this was nonsense; that he merely had a carbuncle 
on the back of his neck.” That was January 14, 1916, 
during the war for the liberation of Belgium. Mr. Gerard 
gave Colonel House a note for his Germanic collection 
about the same time: “Von Tirpitz said that the Kaiser 
was losing his mind and spent all his time praying and 
learning Hebrew” (II, 105). Most amusing of all, how- 
ever, is House’s account of a long and earnest debate, con- 
ducted for his benefit by leading British ministers in Febru- 
ary, 1916, a debate concerning the coming territorial set- 
tlement (II, 181) which, as a matter of fact, had been 
largely determined by secret treaties as sealed to President 
Wilson’s mysterious emissary as to Mr. Page or any news- 
boy at the corner of Broad and Wall. But when all is 
said and done Colonel House appears here as an amazing 
and engaging figure—one of the biggest men of his time— 
and his editor as a scholar of penetration and ingenuity. 
Cuarces A. BEarb. 


Aesthetic Experience 


The Esthetic Experience, by Laurence Buermeyer. 
Merion, Pa.: Barnes Foundation. 183 pages. $1.50. 


R. BUERMEYER has made an excellent sum- 

mary of psychological zsthetics in accord with the 
pragmatism and psychology of the Dewey school. The ex- 
position, though condensed, is clear and thoroughly intel- 
ligent. It keeps the main line always open, and the 
argument moves serriedly to its conclusion. That argument 
s as follows. 

We start with instincts which are impulsive tendencies 
that are completed only when the action works itself out in 
knowing, possessing, or transforming some object. Feelings 
accompany these processes, and these feelings are emotion. 
Instincts never operate singly and in isolation and intel- 
ligence is shown when the instincts, instead of conflicting, 
are brought into accord, and by mutual adaptation achieve 
desirable ends. Such is the material which in an elaborated 
‘orm constitutes the zsthetic experience. 

Such a process can be merely practical, as when it ends 
with the attainment of an object; it becomes industrial 
when more intelligent purpose leads to the production of ax 
object which has enduring usefulness; and it becomes defi- 
nitely wsthetic when the object with which it is concerned 
is interesting in excess of any practical or instrumental value 
that it may have. 

A life that is restricted in the extreme is merely practical ; 
with enlargement of interest expressive purpose develops; 
and the ultimate phase is when expression becomes of itself 
a sufficient interest. Then the esthetic is no longer in- 
cidental, but has become the core of the activity. It is the 
goal of civilization so to organize the social structure and 
tunction that more and more of its total interests would 
enter into a whole on which one could look and say, as 
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God did of the world He had created, that it was good. 
Such a totality of good subsisting in a reciprocity of func- 
tional parts, and known as a totality, would be the zsthetic 
ideal. 

The foregoing is an ultra-arid summary, but it states, 
I think, the main points of Mr. Buermeyer’s thesis. He has 
developed it clearly, illustrated it aptly, and has written 
many bright sharp sentences which ought to be printed in 
italics, to facilitate the reading of the book. This is at 
times overpacked. However, it is a good book. 

There would seem to be little more to say in comment 
and yet there is. Mr. Buermeyer has given an admirable 
account of the natural history of xsthetic experience in ps) 
chological terms, but a specifically analyzed separation and 
presentation of that which is precisely the awsthetic I do not 
find. On page 40 he says, “To pass into the fuller world 
of art... we need do no more than find the means wher: 
by the partial values are fused into a simple coherent visic 
of what is good.” ‘This “coherent vision of what is cood”’ 
and how to attain it, is the real subject of the book as | 
have indicated in my summary of it. But for my part | 
should like also to know what are the marks of the specific- 
ally zsthetic, those by which it can be distinguished in it 
least or greatest manifestations, in simplicity or in con 
plexity. Of course I am not content to be fubbed off b 
two Capital Letters after the fashion of Mr. Clive Bel! 
or by the empty dialectic of Croce, whose sufficing wort 
lies in its aggressive vacuity. I do not say that Mr. Bue: 
meyer has ignored this question, but I do say that he ha 
not answered it satisfactorily. Let us consider. 

There is frequent insistence throughout the book that the 
amount of personality expressed in a product is somehow 
related to its wsthetic significance. For instance, “A bridg: 
a power-house, an aeroplane, a ship, can at best embod 
a fraction of the interest proper to a human being.” Th 
is true, but does the checker pattern on the kitchen-tabl: 
oil-cloth embody more? Yet who would question the xs 
thetic character of that pattern? It has even Significant 
Form of a rather insignificant kind. It certainly does not 
in any ordinary sense of the word, express more of the in 
terests proper to a human being than an aeroplane or a 
ship. It seems to express very little, and that expression, it 
seems more probable, is of some special interest proper to a 
human being, or else the nature of the interest expressed 
irrelevant. However, we are told, page 41, that it i: 
characteristic of the wsthetic that “it sees life steadily and 
sees it whole.” No doubt the artist who designed the oil- 
cloth had to see it steadily and see it whole, but so, in 
some sense, does the engineer who designed the ship; so do 
I if I have to plan for a busy day tomorrow, otherwise | 
will find the contents of the day sticking over the edge: 
with no place to stow them. So far the zsthetic has not 
been defined. We are told, however, of other characters. 
(Page 16.) “Beauty is its own excuse for being. It is im 
personal: we seek to enjoy beauty by understanding and 
appreciating it, not by appropriating it . . . what is beautiful 
for one is, or should be beautiful for all. If it is not some 
one is deceived or blinded.” These opinions are traditional. 
No one of them, in so far as it is true, nor all of them 
together, enables me to distinguish the zsthetic. 

“Beauty is its own excuse for being.” So is everything 
that is not instrumental; the discussion of instinct in this 
book does, in fact, insist on this as the character of all ends 
“We seek to enjoy beauty by understanding and appreciating 
it, not by appropriating it.” What is meant by “ap- 
propriating’? Of course we cannot put beauty in our 
pockets or lock it up in a safe, but neither can we our right 
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to walk down Fifth Avenue, or to sail the ocean blue. Our 
appropriation, if such there be, does not prevent some one 
else’s, but that is true of all mental possessions. On the 
other hand we defend our zsthetic perceptions as passion- 
ately as we do other things that are indubitably possessive, 
and greed is nowhere more in evidence than among people 
who desire esthetic experience. Many people like to mono- 
polize their experience of this kind or to share it with very 
few, and monopoly goes with appropriation. In short we 
do appropriate it, even though our appropriative conduct 
is not identical with the appropriative conduct in reference 
to other objects. 

‘What is beautiful for one is, or should be, beautiful for 
all, If it is not, some one is deceived or blinded.” My 
father believed that what was good for one to eat was good 
tor all, and I remember that one Sunday, when there were 
visitors for dinner and he was showing off as a disciplin- 
arian, I had to eat boiled turnips—I was then about five 
years old and was sick all the afternoon. I am quite sure 
that he had just as good a case for his dogma as the ws- 
theticians have for theirs. The distinction which is so com- 
monly made between liking a wine or a well cooked dish, 
and knowing that a picture is good, and considering the lat- 
ter coercive and the former not, is one of those distinctions 
which everybody, in practice, belies and knows to be false. 
It would never occur to a connoisseur in wines that he did 
not know good wine, and that good wine was not indefea- 
sibly something. The other doctrine, invented by philoso- 
phers, appeals to a sentimental interest in low living and 
high thinking, and seems an easy way out of a difficulty, 
but is practically believed in only by those who “don’t 
know what they are eating or drinking.” 

There is nothing to be said for the notion that all people 
agree on what is beautiful since they obviously do not, but 
there is just as little to be said for the notion that they 
ought to. ‘The actual amount of agreement is probably 
very much overestimated. Training, social convention, 
snobbery, and other motives induce a kind of assent that is 
often not false, but is radically neutral. Only a death-bed 
confession or a psycho-analytic scrutiny would produce 
testimony having evidential value. And over and above 
that is the fact that most of our more sincere opinions are 
merely averages, that is, they are estimations—what on the 
whole we think we think—and we couldn't possibly live up 
to them. Since then there is no actual agreement, the as- 
sertion that there ought to be agreement must be based 
upon some psychological fundamental. What this can be, 
1, for one, cannot imagine. If people were freed from all 
fears, all “suppressed desires,” all grounds for prevarication, 
they might, for all that any one knows to the contrary, 
show far greater diversity than they do now, a far more 
acute demand for that which is precisely their affair. There 
is no more evidence that “any” good work of art would fit 
them than that “any” good suit of clothes would. Possibly 
some things of a high degree of generality might, but it is 
hardly worth while discussing this. This hare has not yet 
been caught. There is no use worrying about the recipe for 
cooking it. 

Another argument against any compulsory assent to #s- 
thetic valuation is the inadequacy of all art. Every work 
of art falls short of complete realization, and not in one 
respect only. If that were the case the degree of failure 
might be evaluated. But in fact there are many ways of 
falling short, and not all people attach equal importance 
to these different ways. Not even the same person, one 
might almost say. I owned a certain picture which I almost 
loathed because of certain deficiencies, and in ten years of 
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possession I never got over this. Yet I admired the picture 
immensely, and when I finally did part with it I was 
relieved. It can be easily seen that if my dislike had been 
a little greater, the badness of the picture would have been 
the practically dominant fact, and would have determined 
my general attitude toward it. Such conditions are continu- 
ally found, though they are not often so obvious. If, now, 
I were writing a book instead of a review I should proceed 
to show that the obligation to agree in esthetics is radically 
absurd, but as things are I must leave the matter here. 

I return, then, to the point from which I started. Mr. 
Buermeyer has made an excellent sketch of the general 
course of human development expressed in psychological 
terms, and it is a sketch, not because of its dimensions, 
but because of its method. If he had made it as big as the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica it would have come to be no more 
than a sketch. He has attempted an analysis of esthetics in 
psychological terms, despite the fact that analytic psycho! 
ogy is such a feeble thing that it can doubtfully hold up its 
own weight. It is utterly prostrated when it attempts to 
hold up esthetics as well. To make more clear what | 
mean, I shall use the analogy of geology. 

Geology gives, among other things, an account of thc 
formation of the earth’s crust and its vicissitudes. But i: 
order to do this with some accuracy, it makes use of suc! 
analytic sciences as crystallography and petrology. The 
chemical and physical properties of rocks are accurately 
studied, and if this were not done geology would be in a 
precarious state. If there were no clear distinctions be- 
tween siliceous and calcareous rocks, between amorphous 
and crystalline structures, everything would be in a state 
of flux, and theories would have unbounded scope. Every 
science that is dependable has some constants to stick to. 
But the “science” of psychology is very weak in these. 
Shelley somewhere says that 


All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle, 


and a law psychological brings about very similar results. 
Nothing stays put. Buermeyer’s account does very well as 
a statement of the conditions within which the esthetic life 
is lived and zsthetic experiences are had, that is, as descrip- 
tive psychology it<does very well up to a certain point, and 
then, as I illustrated above, everything goes over into every 
thing else because there are no definite psychological units 
to fall back upon. “Seeing life steadily and seeing it whole,” 
and “Beauty is its own excuse for being,” no matter how 
much elaborated, will not satisfactorily account for my 
kitchen-table oil-cloth. History without sufficient analysis 
will not make a science, and this book is a book of natural 
history with just enough of analysis to make the narrative 
plausible. 

Psychology, in short, is not yet good enough to serve 
the purpose of a scientific esthetics, except for detached bits 
of detailed study, because its terms are so very impression- 
istic. One goes off almost at once into that quagmire of 
instincts and emotions, impulse and intelligence, practice 
and contemplation, and can, psychologically speaking, travel, 
if at all, only with seven-league boots. With shorter strides 
one quickly ends in the mud. If there is no method avail- 
able except the psychological, zsthetics will not soon get 
beyond the type of generality which Buermeyer has illus- 
trated. 

I believe that it is possible to get somewhere, but only 
by a resolute turning away from psychology. The refer- 
ence to psychology is premature, and plunges one into 4 
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mist of vagueness from which one emerges drenched in psy- 
chological implications, but slipping about on the wet 
ground with no real feothold. Writers of esthetics of the 
Dewey school have made the great mistake, I believe, of 
being only half-baked pragmatists, and consequently, of 
losing almost all the advantage of their original direction. 
By pragmatism I mean, simply, behaviorism, but not behav- 
ioristic psychology which is another matter. I gave a simple 
illustration of behavioristic analysis when I criticized the 
term “appropriation” as Buermeyer uses it. Appropriative 
behavior does not correspond to the distinction that Buer- 
meyer makes. He really refers partiy to behavior and 
partly to the character of the object toward which one be- 
haves. The zsthetic can, however, in my opinion, be 
best considered as a specific mode of behavior, and the ob- 
jects that are wsthetically superior are then simply those 
that facilitate that mode. But I cannot in the conclusion 
of a review develop this theme on which I hope, before very 
long, to publish something further. I will add, however, 
that for the present, such a psychological treatment as that 
ot the present book is probably the most satisfactory for 
educational purposes. A radical pragmatism can and, I 
believe, will carry much further, but for that purpose it 
must come forth from the limbo of the unborn. 
Leo STEIN. 


Theodore Dreiser 


An American Tragedy, by Theodore Dreiser. Two lols. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. $5. 


REISER is one of those writers who are said to 

have historical importance, one of those trail-break- 
ers, that is, who make a deep impress on their own time 
and who are known to later generations by reputation, but 
by reputation only. Dreiser's force and originality—great- 
ness is Not too strong a word—must become only more ob- 
vious with the passage of years; but surely that greatness 
will be taken more and more on faith. The labor of read- 
ing him, with the sense it brings of a grinding despair, as 
of being pursued in a nightmare over endless wastes of soft 
sand, is an experience, however profitable, that is too pain- 
ful to be sought out by normal humanity. 

To take the full measure of Dreiser’s achievement, one 
must remember that Sister Carrie appeared in 1900 and 
Jennie Gerhardt in 1911, and that among the most popular 
and typical novels of those years were When Knighthood 
Was in Flower, Graustark, and Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm. No wonder that from the first Dreiser was treated 
either to invective or to apologetics, and that his apologists 
dwelt on his intentions and on his personal qualities almost 
to the exclusion of his work. At least, at a time when 
fiction was a kind of confectionery, he was not facile, con- 
ventional, pretty and optimistic: at least, he meant well. 
And the critics who approved of his purpose—to tell the 
whole truth about American life as he saw it, even though 
he saw it as unpleasant—could not afford, in the bitter 
war being waged with the censors and the moralists, to 
question his literary success. Furthermore, his granite-like 
steadfastness and integrity, his insistence on seeing for him- 
self, were so striking and so admirable (nat it was nat- 
ural to praise the man and forget the novelist. 

All Dreiser’s virtues are as evident as ever in An Ameri- 
can Tragedy; if they no longer shine quite so brilliantly 
and all-sufficingly, it is doubtless because the contrasting 
background has disappeared, owing in part to the lesson 
which Dreiser has himself taught. Fifteen years ago, An 
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American Tragedy would have been a portent; now it is 
another of Dreiser’s novels, much like its predecessors. 
More successful than The Financier, The Titan, and The 
“Genius”, less successful but also a more difficult under- 
taking than Sister Carrie or Jennie Gerhardt, it marks a 
return rather than an advance, a return from high finance 
and high society, from elaborate études de morurs and 
minute accounts of social machinery, to the sort of topic 
which Dreiser is best fitted to handle: the sordid and 
pathetic story of a midwestern boy of the lower middle 
class whose weakness lands him in disaster. It shows de- 
velopment only in that Dreiser tries to reach higher emo 
tional levels and greater intensity than he has attempted 
heretofore. Otherwise, it is another manifestation of lus 
familiar merits and defects: in other words, it is a novel 
no other living American could have written—and also, 
probably, one which no other would have written. 

An American Tragedy could have been written only by 
a man of unusual power and magnitude. Even on the 
harshest critic Dreiser’s novels must leave an impression 
that the author has a kind of greatness. The cause of this 
impression and the source of Dreiser's greatness I take to 
be his emotional endowment—not so much an intensity as 
a tremendous, steady, unfailing flood of feeling. He is dis- 
tinguished from ordinary men by extraordinary strength 
and volume of passion, Chiefly it shows itself in his tragi: 
sense, in his profound consciousness of the tragedy inherent 
in all existence, in the very scheme of things—tragedy in 
escapable, essential, universal, perceived by many, but by 
very few so overwhelmingly felt. His brooding pity pen 
trates all life as he sees it, touching every human being, 
from the most glittering superman to the forlornest prosti 
tute, as in An American Tragedy it touches everyone from 
the bellboys of the Green-Davidson Hotel in Kansas City 
to the rich and beautiful Sondra Finchley, social leader of 
Lycurgus, New York. Especially acute is his perception 
of man’s endless capacity for suffering, a trait which lends 
dignity to even the weakest and most contemptible of 
Dreiser's creatures, even to the elder Griffiths, the strect- 
preaching derelict whe is the hero’s father in An American 
Tragedy, just as Clyde’s mother, for all her grotesqueness, 
in her grief for her son illustrates Dreiser's saying that 
“sometimes even the mediocre and the inefhicient attain to a 
classic stature when dignified by pain.” 

Dreiser's emotional capacity shows itself not only in his 
tragic sense but also in his zest, his unflagging relish for 
actuality and his feeling of its mystery. His is a romantic 
love of reality, charged with wonder and awe. His love 
of life, good or bad, beautiful or ugly, is omnivorous; be- 
cause it is all strange, to him it is all exciting. To a cu: 
osity so voracious and an interest so insatiable as his, noth- 
ing whatever seems dull or tiresome. Hence come his 
amazing faculty of observation and his relentless heaping 
up of detail; hence also, therefore, the epic sweep often and 
rightly attributed to his novels, which have the range and 
vastness pertaining to any minute record of an enormous 
area of human life. This gusto, however, not content with 
imparting scope to his work, leads him into trouble, for 
because of it he can resist no temptation to wander off into 
by-paths and tedious digressions. Because he can bring him- 
self to leave out nothing, he piles up mountains of point- 
less minutia, irrelevant and insignificant, and produces an 
intolerable tedium. He can never learn to omit, for his 
latest novel is as overweighted as his earlier; an page 78 
of the second volume Clyde commits the murder which 
really ends his story; he is captured on page 145; his trial 
drags along to his conviction on page 330; and his execu- 
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tion takes place on page 405. Not even The Financier so 
abundantly illustrates Dreiser’s ability to make ten pages do 
the work of one. His emotion, when it shows itself as all- 
inclusive love of reality, is a source of weakness as well as 
of strength. 

Yet even these vast talus-heaps of detail ave stirred by the 
tides of passion which surge under them. Somehow, in 
spite of everything, Dreiser manages to communicate some- 
thing of his feeling, which burns, though dimly and feebly, 
even through the slag and dross of his writing. If many 
readers regard his emotionality as merely sentimental, it is 
partly because the childish crudity of his expression lends 
an appearance of falsity. When the “Genius” exclaims 
‘What a sweet welter life is—how rich, how tender, how 
grim, how like a colorful symphony” and the author adds 
“Great art dreams welled up into his soul as he viewed the 
sparkling deeps of space,” it is difficult, but also I think 
necessary, to believe that words so inadequate and so false 
could be called forth by true emotion. An American 
Tragedy contains some two hundred pages like the fol- 
lowing: 


But, God, what was that? 

Oh, that terrible sound! 

Like a whimpering, screeching spirit in this dark! 

There! 

What was it? 

He dropped his bag and in a cold sweat sunk down, 
crouching behind a tall, thick tree, rigid and motion- 
less with fear. 

That sound! 

But only a screech-owl! He had heard it several 
weeks before at the Cranston lodge. But here! In 
this wood! This dark! He must be getting on and 
out of here. There was no doubt of that. He must 
not be thinking such horrible, fearful thoughts, or he 
— not be able to keep up his strength or courage 
at ail. 

But that look in the eyes of Roberta! That last 
appealing look! . God! He could not keep from 
seeing it! Her mournful, terrible screams! Could 
he not cease from hearing them—until he got out of 
here anyhow? 


Finally the author’s agitation grows insufferable in the 
chapters devoted to Clyde’s experience in the death house, 
which rival a Hearst paper’s account of a popular mur- 
derer’s last agonies. Dreiser’s understanding of Clyde, his 
pity and sympathy, his remarkable imaginative power, are 
rendered all but vain by the terms in which they are ex- 
pressed, terms which disgust fully as much as they move 
the reader. 

Most of Dreiser’s warmest champions, such as Mencken, 
grant that he cannot write, grant that he has no narrative 
sense and no sense of words or of style, that he is prolix 
and irrelevant, that his sentences are worse than chaotic, 
that he violates English and even American idiom; these 
foibles, however, they regard as but petty irritations which 
must be overlooked. But how can such writing be negli- 
gible? Dreiser could not write as he does, mixing slang 
with poetic archaisms, reveling in the cheap, trite and 
florid, if there were not in himself something correspond- 
ingly muddled, banal and tawdry. Furthermore, since a 
writer works through words alone and words are his only 
means of communication, a failure in writing is necessarily 
a failure in communication—and of Dreiser’s failure the 
best that can be said is that it is incomplete. Somehow he 
contrives to give a sense of reality and veracity, as of a 


tremendous story which actually happened told by an inept, 
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loquacious stutterer, himself deeply stirred, who sometimes 
unintentionally misrepresents the facts. In An American 
Tragedy he has particularly difficult problems in carrying 
the reader’s belief—that so feeble a creature as Clyde would 
prove a social success and captivate Sondra Finchley, or 
would plan and carry out a murder. I cannot doubt Clyde's 
story in the main, but I cannot believe that it happened 
precisely as Dreiser has recounted it. 

Dreiser’s characterization suffers, and must inevitably 
suffer, from his incapacity to handle words. As in The 
Financier and The “Genius” he asserts that his heroes are 
brilliant and irresistible, yet shows them as vulgar dullards 
because he is unable to write good conversation, so in An 
American Tragedy he misses success because he cannot so 
use language as to communicate intense feeling. Not that 
the reader is unaffected—but the disparity between the 
author's perturbation and the inadequacy of his expression 
is almost grotesque. If Clyde and Roberta and the rest 
were not half concealed by a deluge of inept verbiage, An 
American Tragedy might well be one of the world’s great 
novels. 

Perhaps Dreiser’s incompetence in the management of 
his medium is partly accounted for by the striking resem- 
blance of his writing to the world which he depicts, a world 
chaotic and tawdry, without plan, purpose, or sense, lack- 
ing even the rudimentary organization of a wolf pack, a 
world offering no valid reasons for living, no reward which 
would appeal to a rational or civilized being, no prize save 
an economic success which can buy only physical luxury, 
inane display and vulgar snobbery. It is a brutal world, 
a free-for-all of personal aggrandizement, no more humane 
than the aboriginal jungle of sabre-toothed tiger and woolly 
elephant, a world seeking meretricious and gaudy in the ab- 
sence of genuine satisfactions. Not only futile and waste- 
ful, it is also tragic and passionate, for its inhabitants are 
endowed with desires and possibilities for which it affords 
no possible means of fulfillment. The strongest and coars- 
est are dissatisfied victors; the weak mill helplessly about, 
kicked and trodden upon. Dreiser’s books are the stammer- 
ing utterance of this pathetic and flashy disorder trying to 
speak. 

Similarly, one might say that Dreiser’s philosophy is this 
world trying to think. Being able to conceive nething else, 
he assumes that human life everywhere has always been 
and must always be like the life he has himself known at 
first hand. His thought is simply a formulation of the be- 
liefs which he has discerned in the practice of those about 
him. The official and avowed creed of his world—the 
taboo morality and silly ostrich-like optimism with which 
it oils the wheels of progress—he never tires of attacking; 
but the creed implicit in its actions he has exalted into a 
universal philosophy. He regards human existence as in- 
evitably a bestial aharchy never under any circumstances 
capable of yielding better gratifications than the joy of 
fighting, sensual pleasure, and the parade of money. [or 
all his onslaughts on the pious camouflage with which his 
compatriots conceal their motives and doings even from 
themselves, he has essentially accepted American life as he 
found it in the midwest of his younger years. He has felt 
and experienced his world too fully to be able to detach 
himself from it and try it by any other standards than its 
own. He has identified himself with it, and the union has 
brought forth the misbegotten Leviathans of his novels. 
Through this union he has taken into himself and so into 
his art the anarchy and the cheap barbarity of his sur- 
roundings. 

Yet what a tremendous emotional pressure has gone into 
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this identification, what power of realization! Of that 
power, the basis of life as well as of literature, surely 
Dreiser has more than any othereliving American. Fur- 
thermore, in the making of this vital contact with Ameri- 
can life, Dreiser was the first, the pioneer. Herein lies 
the debt which all other writers owe to him—herein lies 
his greatness and his significance. No doubt it was neces- 
sary that someone should be sacrificed by being merged and 
sunk, and that he was chosen was Dreiser's fortune and 
misfortune. His real achievement is to be found in the 
work of others, work which he has helped make possible. 
And his contribution is not to literature alone; he has done 
more, directly and indirectly, than any other individual to 
rouse Americans to a consciousness of what American life 
is like and if an American civilization ever emerges, Drei- 
ser’s share in its making will not be small. That is what 
it is to have historical importance. Perhaps it is more than 
being a good novelist. T. K. Wuuppce. 


Shakespeare, Keats and a 
Tertium Quid 


Shakespeare and Keats, by J. Middleton Murry. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 248 pages. $4.75. 


R. JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY calls his new 
book Shakespeare and Keats; but strict accuracy 
demands a third name in the title——his own. For his book 
has as much to say about Mr. Murry himself and his own 
tastes as about his subject. In most books this would be a 
reproach. In this one, I am not so sure. If criticism is 
really the record of a soul’s adventures among masterpicces, 
surely it is an advantage to find out what kind of soul is 
having the adventures. Shakespeare, Keats, and I would 
not be a bad title for Mr. Murry, or for anyone else able 
to write up to it; and this, it should be said in Mr. Murry’s 
favor, he does with competence, distinction and beauty—a 
rare and desirable trio of qualities only too seldom united 
betwixt the front and back covers of any binding. 

Shakespeare and Keats, then, is the personal record of 
a personal study and some highly personal enthusiasms. 
Anyone can enjoy that kind of writing, but no one in un- 
trammelled possession of his mental powers is likely to ap- 
prove all of it without qualification. 

The faults and mannerisms that are sometimes so irrit- 
ating in Mr. Murry’s Adelphi articles have fallen from him 
here. The worst that can be said is that the author's pen 
keeps sliding away into phrases or sentences, or even para- 
graphs, which are graceful and read easily, but which mean 
nothing in particular and certainly nothing that matters 
very much. There are many passages where the perfection 
of the form interferes badly with the utterance itself. That 
is Mr. Murry’s crying fault. He may err in company 
with Pater, but err he indubitably does. 

Yet all this must not be taken to mean that Shakespeare 
and Keats is a bad piece of work. Though originally writ- 
ten for delivery as the Clark Lectures, its pages are blessedly 
free from the platform manner, which is a great deal more 
than can be said for most volumes of published disquisi- 
tions of the sort. 

This is a study of the mind of John Keats, its joys, its 
sufferings, and its creative working. It is, in short, the psy- 
chology of Keats, if we use that word as it was used in the 
days when people still read Greek, and when it meant some- 
thing more than a subject for textbooks and “success” lec- 
tures or a paragraph in a university catalogue. 
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Shakespeare, Mr. Murry tells us, is one of the two an- 
tagonists in a silent struggle for the mind of Keats. A great 
prize, truly, and the battle over it is a contest of the titans, 
for the other antagonist is John Milton. When a Shakes- 
peare and a Milton struggle to possess the mind of a Keats, 
the fray is worth observing. Mr. Murry—to use a word 
that he certainly will not understand and stil! more certain- 
ly will not approve when it is explained to him—roots fo: 
Shakespeare. In his view, Milton is a poet who turned 
away from life into an abstract realm of his own. Shak: 
speare is the one. poct who has most unfalteringly main- 
tained his contact with the world of everyday. When 
Keats felt that the world was something he could no longe: 
endure, when he felt the need for escape most bitterly—a 
frame of mind for which, God knows, his life provided 
ample cause—the Miltonic influence came uppermost. 
But when Keats was most human, when he was most 
thoroughly Keats, he turned to Shakespeare as naturally as 
he turned to poetry itself. There was a time, not long 
before Keats’s death, during the period when financial dis- 
aster and Fanny Brawne’s unconscious cruelty were mor 
than he could bear, when Keats deliberately set himself to 
turn Miltonic; yet in the end he broke away from the 
“chief of organic numbers,” and turned back to Shake- 
speare for aid, for comfort, and to find his own soul. 

Mr. Murry himself was amazed by the discovery that 
“in the critical moments of Keats’s life his appeal to Shake- 
speare was inevitable.” Like most discoveries it was wu: 
expected. He had copied out many passages in the letters 
thinking only of their illumination of the workings of 
Keats’s mind; and then—“when I came to read them 
through in isolation, there, manifest to my eyes, was the 
golden thread—Shakespeare, Shakespeare, Shakespeare.” 
That is a rather important bit of information about the way 
in which Shakespeare and Keats was written. Mr. Murry’s 
study does not set up a thesis which came first and was 
subsequently bolstered up by laboriously chosen facts; but 
it is criticism which follows the best tradition—facts first 
theory afterward. Shakespeare and Keats is the best evi 
dence that the scientific method—when it is really scientific 
and not merely dull—is not without a place in the study of 
a great poet, however sparing its employment may have to 
be. 

The relation of Mr. Murry’s book to Miss Lowell’s 
biography is of special interest to American readers. 
Shakespeare and Keats was written before Miss Lowell's 
first volume had appeared, but by the English publisher's 
courtesy, Mr. Murry read the proof sheets of the first 
volume and concluded that “if Miss Lowell's second vo- 
lume is as good as her first the biography of Keats has been 
written once for all.” Then came the second volume itself, 
and Mr. Murry appends a postcript to remark that “her 
second volume is by no means as good as her first. I am 
afraid I owe it nothing except the necessity of elaborately 
correcting one very serious mistake in it concerning the 
composition of Hyperion.” 

This correction is contained in an Appendix. Mr. Murry 
denies in toto Miss Lowell's idea that the “second” Hype- 
rion was composed before the first, basing his judgment on 
Keats's letters, the statements of Charles Armitage Brown, 
a comparison of the two versions of the poem, and some 
of Miss Lowell’s own data. It is not a subject, however, 
on which a final verdict can be rendered. 

For all its flaws, Shakespeare and Keats is a very fine 
and very important book, which no lover of either poet or 
of poetry in general can afford to leave unread. 

Joun BAKELess. 
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Lincoln at Home 


Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Y ears, by Cari Sandburg. 
Two Vols. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
¥62 pages. $10. 


EAR the beginning of the second volume of Carl 
Sandburg’s biography of Lincoln, a strongly-shaded 
wood-cut presents a Springfield street of the Fifties. In a 
place of elm-fringed sidewalks and dormered cottages, 
women passers-by gracefully shawled and bonneted pause 
and talk together; and men in high hats walk and confer, 
among these men one apparently in the likeness of Lincoln. 
Yet the hero of the cut is not Lincoln but a little black 
steam engine pouring a fine trailer of smoke from a great 
stack, and rolling a train of freight-cars through the very 
centre of the piece. 

This attractive picture, however heinous its implications 
in the eyes of Ruskinians, illustrates with discernment the 
economic landscape of Lincoln’s lifetime. In his childhood 
the settlement of the country was following the courses of 
the waterways. In his manhood the settlement of the 
country was turned along the courses of the railways; and 
their manifold steam clouds waved the leading banner of 
union, hope and progress over the agricultural and indus- 
trial scene. 

Raftsman, settler, a farm lawyer, a railroad lawyer, and 
what may be called a river lawyer, Lincoln grew up in the 
midst of these spacious and dramatic transitions. The 
story of the changing economic, agricultural and industrial 
forces of the nation in Lincoln’s day and the story of the 
effect of these changing forces on Lincoln form the great 
contribution of this biography. Not only as a biographical 
interpretation but as the economic history of an era the 
book has a striking original power. 

When Lincoln was seven years old poverty drove his 
family from Kentucky to Indiana. 


Poor white men were having a harder time to get 
along. . . . It seemed that as more slave black men 
were brought in, a poor white man didn’t count for 


so much. 


When he was twenty-one years old poverty drove his 
family from Indiana to Illinois. At twenty-eight he is 
riding into Springfield to prepare to be a lawyer; and can- 
not afford seventeen dollars for bedding. 


In the early thirties was weaving the fabric of an 
empire, a pastoral and agricultural nation, with its 
foundations resting on three chief conditions: (1) the 
special fertility of a certain strip of land for cotton 
crops; (2) the raising of the cotton crop by Negro 
slave labor; (3) the sale of that crop to northern 
American and to English cotton mills that sold their 
finished products in a constantly widening world mar- 
ket. 


In Lowell farmer’s daughters worked in the mills from five 
in the morning till seven at night. In fifteen years the 
price of sheeting had dropped from forty cents a yard to 
eight and a half cents. Thousands of prisoners are in jail 
for debt in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
New York; and in one city the total debt of forty prisoners 
is twenty-three dollars and forty cents. 

In his fortieth year when Lincoln came back from his 
Congressional term in Washington, to Springfield, 


He saw cow pastures his feet had worn paths on, 
filled with lumber frame cottages; fences hedged the 
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old paths. He saw city lots where a log cabin had 
stood and the dishes inside were pewter; in their stead 
had come a brick house with a pantry and little fan- 
shaped dishes, ice-cream dishes tinted with gold and 
blue violets. ... It was a clean, snug-looking place. 


Here Lincoln continued to shovel snow and curry-comb 
his horse, cut his own firewood, and put “slicked axle-grease 
on his buggy wheels,” even after he was earning the highest 
fees then paid in the region for legal service. 

When Lincoln was forty-nine, forty thousand unem- 
ployed men paraded the New York streets carrying a ban- 
ner with the words, “Hunger is a sharp thorn.” “Ten 
thousand Negroes a year were being smuggled from Africa 
and sold in the United States.” A distinguished Virginian 
was lecturing at Yale and throughout the country, offering 
a highly popular discourse urging a national extension of 
the principle of slavery without race distinction. 


Make the man who owns a thousand dollars of 
capital the guardian . . . of one white pauper of aver- 
age value. Give the man who is worth ten thousand 
dollars ten paupers, and a millionaire a thousand. 
This would be an act of simple justice and mercy. 


The public lands divided among “responsible men.” Pau- 
pers, the unemployed and non-landowners to be attached 
to the soil for life. Such were to be the acts of simple 
justice and mercy. 


The argument has commenced. One set of ideas 
will govern and control after a while the civilized 
world. Slavery will everywhere be abolished or every- 
where be re-instituted. 


By this time there were four million wage-earners in the 
North. What had they to say in this argument? What 
had the new West to say, with its far-flung project of the 
western railroads? 


The railroad and traffic problem of the country, the 
land question and free homestead development were 
woven in and tied through with the more open issue 
of slavery. The economic resources of the North 
were beginning to tower overwhelmingly over the 
South. It was happening again and again that an 
economic issue based on natural, healthy growth of 
the country was buried and covered over by the raging 
passions and prejudices of the supreme political, social 
and economic issue of slavery. 


The story swings on through the excitement of the 
Chicago convention, the announcement of Lincoln’s nomin- 
ation, the election, the secession of states before March, the 
strain of the insistent office-seekers at Springfield, swings on 
through the prairie years to the moments of Lincoln’s fare- 
well to the Illinois neighborhood he was never to see again. 


You may bury me in the East 
You may bury me in the West. 
But we'll all rise together in the morning. 


A broad-flowing river of contemporary songs of Lincoln’s 
day, hymn, ballad, serenade pours a sympathetic music 
through the story. 


The earth was from her centre tossed 
And mountains in the ocean lost 
Torn piece-meal by the roaring tide. 


Many swift and poetic characterizations of men and 
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Denounced in Congress; praised by historians and critics; 
and discussed throughout the country: 
the most important book that the 





read 


here unquestionably is 
war has yet brought forth. 











THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF 





COLONEL HOUSE 


ARRANGED AS A NARRATIVE BY 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 


“Here is a unique book, full of astounding revelations. 


by a historical society. 


It reads like a romance written 
It is well nigh incredible, yet it seems to be composed of the 


truth and nothing but the truth. More than any memoir that | have read since 1914 


it perturbs conceptions of history. . . 


. It includes such conversations with kings and 


kaisers and such momentous correspondence with the leading statesmen of Europe and 
America as I suppose no private citizen in the history of the world ever before carried 
on. It includes the priceless diary in which, with the aid of his secretary, the Colonel 
recorded every evening for eight years a resume of the day’s events, with characteriza- 


tions, often mordant, of scores of the world’s famous men.” 
—Stuart Sherman in the New York Herald Tribune. 


2 Vols., illustrated, boxed, $10.00 





LETTERS OF 
BRET HARTE 


Edited by Geoffry Bret Harte 


The first complete revelation 
of one of the most pictur- 
esque careers in the history 
of American letters. 

Illus. $5.00 





A NATURALIST OF 
SOULS 


Gamaliel Bradford 
Studies of Lemaitre, Xeno- 


phon and Walter Pater are 


included in this new edition. 
$3.50 





ELIZABETHAN LIFE 
IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY 


M. St. Claire Byrne 


An intimate, detailed and ac- 
curate picture of home life in 
the Elizabethan age. 

Illus. $2.50 





RICHARD KANE 
LOOKS AT LIFE 


Irwin Edman 


Through ten years of his life, first at 
college, then against a background of 
the past in Europe, then of the pres- 
ent in Greenwich Village; against the 
demands of a suburban home and so- 
cial entanglements, Richard Kane 
reaches out for “the friendly life of the 
senses and the mind.” 

Written from wide learning and ex- 
perience, full of poignant truth, the 
book constitutes a convincing philos- 
ophy of life for the young man or 
woman attempting to find a foothold 
in a materialistic age. $2.50 


OTHER PEOPLE’S DAUGHTERS 


Eleanor Rowland Wembridge 





In these seventeen studies from life, the out- 
look and problems of city girls are revealed 
with consumate skill and delicate art. $2.50. 


| 
THE SACRED TREE 
Lady Murasaki 
A continuation of the incom- 
parable “Tale of Genji,” 
translated from the Japanese 
by Arthur Waley. $3.50 





THE NEW BALTIC 
STATES 
Owen Rutter 


Complete and impartial infor- 
mation about Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia. Illus. $5.00 


AN IMMIGRANT IN 
JAPAN 
Theodate Geoffry 


The real Japan as seen by an 
American woman who lived 
as a native. Illus. $3.00 





IN THE HEART OF 
ASIA 
Lieut.-Col. P. T. Etherton 





Experiences of an English 


| Secret Service agent in Turk- 
estan. 


Illus. $5.00 
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women people the pages. Lincoln's relations to women are 
treated in a fresh and profound manner, especially his re- 
lation to Mary Todd Lincqln. “A child who had strayed 
into the wrong room.”” She is most mercifully regarded. 
“Too mercifully” said a friend of mine. “Of course she 
was really a dreadful woman.” But to me Mr. Sand- 
burg’s impression of her seems fair-minded and humane. 
She had a right to her own social ideals, those of more 
flowered china, more silk dresses, little prestiges, small, 
caste sophistications. The justice of the book in this res- 
pect gives an indication of its fine tone of scrupulous truth. 

Without questioning the validity of this truth from the 
author’s point of view one finds it sometimes not in accord 
with one’s own readings of Lincoln’s life. Nathaniel Ste- 
phenson has shown us, as I think, conclusively, that Lincoln 
was subject to unexplained periods of eclipse, of nullity. 
In these periods, more than once, his actions, his words ap- 
peared to lack grasp, focus, consistency. 

It was such a lapse in my view that caused his confusing 
methods with the McClernand Democrats and the Kellogg 
Compromise. “The incident was a piece of Lincoln pro- 
paganda,” Mr. Sandburg says. But propaganda however 
excellent its causes does not justify all means. The strong- 
est admirer of Lincoln cannot I think justifiably admire this 
political incident. Neither can the strongest admirer justi- 
fiably admire—in my view——Lincoln’s letters to his father. 

Mr. Sandburg does not “prettify” these instances of Lin- 
coln’s relations to mankind. But he poetizes them. Or 
rather, he describes these relations with a poetry not quite 
penetrating enough in what Keats called “rich entangle- 
ments” to include certain uglinesses one believes to have ex- 
isted in these instances. 

‘This is the mere record of a differing opinion. A strik- 
ing value of the book is its scrupulous adherence to the au- 
thor’s carefully-ascertained conception of truth. In the air 
of recent letters an idea has been afloat that biographical 
truth doesn’t matter. It is almost as though people thought 
that because too many biographies of indiscriminate adula- 
tion had been written, the balance might somehow be 
righted in the vast limbo of time, by writing too many 
biographies of indiscriminate disparagement. A dull and 
imitative world has mistakenly deduced this latter-day error 
from the original genius of Mr. Lytton Strachey. Many 
authors with no talent for irony and no interest in social 
observation are now writing biographies on the basis of a 
determined social irony and a fixed condescension towards 
the unfortunate great. Most can raise the flower now. All 
have got the seed. But the flower of The Prairie Years 
blossoms from seed grown in the ground of the author's 
own knowledge. 

It is especially good to have a book not only incapable of 
routine praises or condescensions, but largely concerned 
with that peculiar glory of truth, with those individual 
qualities which made Lincoln different from any other man 
before or after him. Lincoln’s fame houses a wide Pharisa- 
ism of admirers who would have disliked and disapproved 
of him as a contemporary and are out of sympathy with the 
peculiar glory of truth his life expressed for us—his great 
gentleness, his clear-sighted courage against class standards, 
against the prestige of irrational dominations, above all, his 
profound sense of the mystery of our common mortal fate. 

“The only Christian died upon the Cross.” If the great 
spirit of Lincoln did not die with him, yet what seems to 
survive more characteristically in the leading American 
thought and power of our time is rather the spirit of Mrs. 
Lincoln—the taste for stupid little sophistications, the love 
of caste prestige, and “masteriul” pretensions, 
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The argument has commenced. One set of ideas 
will govern and control after a while the civilized 
world. Slavery will everywhere be abolished or every- 
where be re-instated. 


If the economic history of The Prairie Years is its 
greatest prose contribution, its power in making Lincoln's 
thought a part of the world-thought of the future is its 
most moving poetic value. We have all found it easier 
to sorrow over Lincoln dead than to live in the faith of his 
life. The Prairie Years has planned and executed a more 
difficult task than that of the story of a personal tragedy 
in showing us a quietly revelative and convincing picture 
of Lincoln as 


A storm-star, lighting the history of the world. 


Epirn Wyatt. 


Scholarship Triumphant 


Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 
by Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Three vols. 1313 pages. $12.50. 


ERE are 1313 pages recording and discussing the 

reputation of the poet Chaucer from the earliest 
known mention of him down to 1900, the five hundredth 
year since his death: 152 pages of introductory comment 
and explanation, 1074 pages of record, and—fortunately 
for the student—87 pages of index. Truly a colossal monu- 
ment to the Father of English Poetry. 

Confronted by this vast collection of allusion, comment, 
and criticism, who can wonder that Dr. Furnivall—the 
onlie begetter of this, as of so many other great accomplish- 
ments of scholarship—sought long without finding a young 
scholar confident enough of his powers of endurance to un- 
dertake the task? Many an ardent Chaucerian who would 
gladly have devoted two, three, or even five years to work 
for the master shrank from this adventure, echoing very 
nearly the words of the Knight as he began his Tale: 


It is,,God wot, a large feeld to ere, 
And wayke ben the oxen in my plough; 


but Miss Spurgeon, though aware, was unterrified. And 
the manner in which she has worked out the large design 
would have more than satisfied Dr. Furnivall, had he lived 
to see these capacious and attractive volumes. 

Oversights and omissions occur, as is inevitable in any 
such undertaking, but the public will not notice them, the 
scholar will in the course of time supply them in his own 
copy, and it may be confidently asserted that they are not 
numerous enough to justify the future publication even of 
a supplement. These volumes will remain permanently the 
unique authority in the field. 

The twenty-four fine collotype illustrations include 
some things that are familiar—such as the Hoccleve por- 
trait, the figures of Chaucer and the Squire from the FElles- 
mere MS, the tomb, and the Chaucer window in the Abbey, 
the imaginative groups of the Pilgrims by Stothard and by 
Blake, the beautiful miniature of Charles d’Orleans com- 
posing his verses in the Tower, the pages from Harvey's 
Chaucer, and from the Kelmscott edition—but more than 
half of them will be entirely new to all readers save a very 
few. These include facsimiles of the appointment of 
Chaucer as Clerk of the King’s Works, Chatterton’s MS 
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Spring, 1926 
GENERAL LITERATURE 
UNDERSTANDING OUR CHILDREN 


By FREDERICK PIERCE 


A practical, sympathetic outline of character- 
building from infancy to eighteen, by a well- 
known psychologist, based on years of study 


| SELECTED 
| TITLES FROM 


| Spring, 1926 
FICTION 
IF TODAY HAVE NO TOMORROW 


By OLIVE GILBREATH 


A brilliant, penetrating novel of the reactions 
of Russian and English traditions, standards 
and surroundings on a handsome young 











Restores to life and in- 


Anglo-Russian, Michael Acar. $2.00 and on thousands of cases. $2.50 
STARBRACE VOLTAIRE 
By SHEILA KAYE- ; i By RICHARD 
SMITH CO? SO Zz, ae ALDINGTON 


Vibrant with the spirit 
of youth, running head- 
long into reckless ad- 








terprets the most ad- 
mired and the most 


venture. 6th aie oan hated man a F 
i 
WHITE FIRE PUSHKIN ’ 
By LOUIS JOSEPH -RING : 
VANCE By ERINCE D. S. 
A sophisticated novel 
GOGOL 


of aw 4 and the stage, 
of Philadelphia and New 
York. 6th printing. $2.00 


By JANKO LAVRIN 
The three books above 


TRIUMPH are the first issues in a 
series entitled, The Re 
By LEONIE AMINOFF public of Letter It i 


Napoleon at the apex of 
wer—France worship- 
ng her superman. $2.00 


FIREFLY 
By DIANA PATRICK 
A colorful narrative of 





intended to indicate the 
significance in the world 
of letters of some most 
interesting figures each 
against his own social 
background. 

Each, $2.50 


THE LONE 


youth, loving beauty, .Ee & ' 
poetry, adventure and SWALLOWS * 
mystery, of Romance. By HENRY 
. ] SON “at 

2. CHARLE ee 4 
ae S G.NORRIS The work of a man who aN 

sees and magically : 
MR, FORTUNE’S makes a reader see all on 
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the changing color, light 
and sound of wild life. 


By H. C. BAILEY er eee aia seek - tinal it 
A new story of the By the author of “Salt,” “Brass,” as it a motion might ih 
doctor’s way with Scot- “Bread.” etc "Ta ry) 00 startle the winge i! 
land Yard’s problems. ; ; ie things you are watchir Vi 

$2.00 $2.50 = { 
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THE SHOALS OF HONOUR FRESH AIR AND VENTILATION 


By ELISABETH SANXAY HOLDING 
If you read “Invincible Minnie” you know what quick 
and sure presentation of people who interest you is 
to be found in this novel. 


TO FOLLOW IN APRIL 


THE SECRET LISTENERS OF THE EAST 


By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 
The mystery of the ancient secret societies, the 
antagonisms of races and faiths, play their part in 
this electrifying Oriental detective story. $2.00 


By C-E. A. WINSLOW,Professor of Public Health, Yale 


$2.00 


School of Medicine, Chairman New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation. 
It is a presentation of the results of recent investi- 


gations that makes the book exceptionally valuable 


health conditions 


homes. 


to public health officers and to any one interested in 
in offices, factories, schools or 


$2.50 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CANOEING 


By ELON JESSUP, Author of “Camp Grub,” etc. 
To be published March 31. 


$ Ait) 
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The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh 


Edited by Lady Raleigh 


The most delightful reading of the spring will be found in these 
personal letters of a cosmopolite and Oxford professor whose intel- 
lectual and human adventures, observations and philosophy make 
a notably fine book. 2 vols. $7.00 


Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson 


by Francis W. Hirst 


The first biography of the American rebel by an Englishman. “A 
charming and lovable portrait . . . vitalized with sympathetic 
understanding both of the difficulties of the times and, usually, 
of the significance of Jefferson’s labors.”—The N. Y. Times. $6.00 


My 
New York 


by Mabel 
Wright 


A delightful ex- 





Porto 
Rico 
by Knowlton 
Mixer 


James Stephens 
Collected Poems 


The first collection of 


James Stephens’ poems. In this compre- 


cursion into Vic- hensive volume 
torian New York Book buyers need no intro- Mr. Mixer has 
through the au- : — = cleared away 
ahinesaeh - duction to the “swift laugh caine ais 


ter, lusty vagabond singing 
and sardonic chuckles of 
malevolent imps” in which 
this superb verse abounds. 

$3.50 


conceptions 
about Porto Rico. 
History, econom- 
ic conditions, po- 
litical and social 
problems are all 
treated adequate- 
ly. Illustrated. 
$4.00 


ical sto of a 
little girl grow- 
ing up in the so- 
ciety of the me- 
tropolis fifty 
years ago, when 
riding on the “L” 
was an adventure. 

$2.50 


By the City of the Long Sand 


A Tale of New China 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart 


A true story of twelve years of homesteading on America’s trade 
frontier in China, told in that intimate manner which gave wide 
interest to Mrs. Hobart’s “Leaves from a Manchurian Note Book,” 
when it appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. $3.50 


The Story of the 
Western Railroads 


by Robert E. Riegel 











Four American 
Party Leaders 


by Charles E. Merriam 


A new approach to those intricate 
influences which produce party lead- 
ers is to be found in Professor Mer- 
riam’s analysis of Lincoln, Roosevelt, 


An important chapter in the history 
of the railroads west of the Missis- 
sippi has been written by Professor 
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waiting —a provocative story of] prec 
our “educational factories,” sec, ff this 
by a young professor, that should ie adul 
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George Westover [ff J 


A novel by Eden Phillpotts 
At his best Eden Phillpotts is al 


character portrayer par excellence.| A f 
“George Westover” represents hisf then 
best — this old Conservative Eng- ME 
lishman and his two daughters are Mm” 
persons you would like to meet in 
fiction. $2.00) 
Reluctantly Told , 


by Jane Hillyer 


An extraordinary account of a 
mental breakdown, with an intro-| 
duction by Dr. Joseph Collins. An| 
illuminating book that has all the} 
human interest of fiction. $2.50] 


The Perenn 
The Case of 


by W. H. Hamilto 


“Presents by far the best diagnosis 
—The New Republic. “A story off 
ism, logic of development, and brillij 
in economic chronicles.”—Stuart ( 
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Industrial Relation: 
by Art : 


The most comprehensive study yet 
industry—the element as importal 
industry. 


The British Mil E 


by Isador Lubin 





Riegel of Dartmouth, whose account Wilson and Bryan in the light of a +9 
is accurate, well-balanced and fair provocative and stimulating theory Two members of the research “ the 
in its presentation of the facts, how- evolved from the author’s wide ex- contributed a valuable and timely 4Bis o1 
ever discreditable. $2.50 perience and observation. $1.50 | ing industrial problem. 
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| by A New Novel by 
ric: @ John Masefield 


noy- ff Odtaa means “One 
sity # Damn Thing 
been @ After Another” — a phrase which 
y of Im precisely describes the fast pace of 
seen this superb adventure story, un- 
ould Hf adulterated with the drab realism, 
nus, sermonizing and psychological by- 
1 n dj paths of most current fiction. 

2.004 $2.50 


| The Question Mark 


A novel by M. Jaeger 


“ 
% 








484 first novel with an unusual 
° theme, written with unusual vivid- 
“Bi ness by one of the most brilliant 
“N8- Gof England’s younger novelists. 

a $2.50 


The Duffer’s Handbook of Golf 


by Grantland Rice, Illustrated by Clare Briggs 


Text by Grantland Rice, sports editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune; cartoons by Clare Briggs—what more can you want for 
consumption at the nineteenth hole? The COMPLETE golf book, 
scientific and humorous. 


Italy Under Mussolini 


by William Bolitho 


$3.50 


This famous newspaper correspondent went to Italy with his eyes 
open and has seen through the myths and mists surrounding the 
famous dictator now ruling that nation. The only reliable account 
of Fascism from an unprejudiced writer. 


Law 


Reform 
by 
Henry W. Taft 





The American Year 
Book 


Edited by Albert Bushnell 


$2.50 


The Gang 
Age 


by Paul Han- 
ley Furfey 








t in , , This study of the 
2.00 The whole vex- Hart and W. M. Schuyler adolescent 
- atious problem of a i ee boy and his re- 

Delight leosl seltemes fe An indispensable record of ro I coe ly Ao ; 


the year’s important events by Doctor Furfey 
that is needed as a refer- is rich in sugges- 
ence book by every public tion and infor- 
official, man of affairs and mation for  stu- 


treated with a 
sure divining rod 
by Mr. Taft, now 
the chairman of 


A novel by Mazo de la Roche 
spring novel that is adequately 























‘f alfdescribed by its title. “Delight” is | the Law Reform ' ; dents of educa- 
' e ~ . < ~ . ra te _ : 
\tro-f#a pleasing story in which Miss de | Committee of the ree — sea pe tion, psychol 
As Roche has su ssed her former American Bar collaborat to make it ac- ogists and all 
Fe tere net : Associa‘ion. The curate, complete and au- who work with j 
the} york in character presentation and role of the public thoritative $7.50 ehildsen ane i 
2.008 raftsmanship. $2.00 is especially . - mould future citi : 
stressed. $3.00 zens. $2.00 if 
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Free Thought in the Social Sciences 
by J. A. Hobson 


The author holds that “the most urgent business of our age is to 
devise better laws of conduct in the arts of human government” 
and that success depends upon stimulation of the largest number 
of independent thinkers. With this thesis he has made a book that } 
every New Republic reader will find stimulating. $4.00 i: 


ous Coal 
Helen R. Wright 


is sick industry that is available.” 
petitive industry which for real- 
of style will not soon be surpassed 
n The Nation. $2.50 


the Coal Industry 


Suffern 


The Gist of 


of the human element in the coal - 
Evolution 


the economic organization of the 


il! 
The American ly 
Pp ulpit if 


$2.50 
by H. H. Newman Edited by Charles C. Morrison ( 
ish Problem One of the expert scientists at the The mind of the church is mirrored 4 
: I Scopes trial in Dayton has started in these twenty-five sermons of the th 
subi elen Everett from that focal point of the cur- most ae, Poeemees in the df 
; . ; : rent controversy and written a clear United States, chosen by a poll of :s 
Fe the Institute of Economics have and plain account of the theory of 90,000 ministers. An inspiring collec / 
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tion of Christian thought for both 
$2.50 wants the core of the facts. $1.50 


minister and layman. $2.50 
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note, the sonnet written by John Keats in Cowden Clarke's 
Chaucer, and—most important to the student—the lauda- 
tory ballade sent by Eustache Deschamps to the “grant 
translateur” who had transplanted into England the Tree 
of the Rose. There are also four interesting woodcuts of 
the Pilgrims from Caxton and Pynson, Ford Madox 
Brown’s Chaucer at the Court of Edward III, and por- 
traits of Chaucer from British Museum MS Add. 5141 and 
Speght’s edition. 

The reader who loves to browse on literary anecdote will 
find in these pages some rich feeding—sayings of Dryden 
and Swift and Blake and Horace Walpole, of Words- 
worth and Scott and Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, with Lock- 
hart’s caustic comment on Hunt—“What he praises in them 
(Chaucer and Spenser) is never what is deserving of praise 
but what he conceives resembles the more perfect produc- 
tions of Mr. L. H.” He will read with amused astonish- 
ment the verses addressed by William Cartwright in 1635 
to Kynaston upon the publication of that diligent scholar’s 
translation of Troilus and Crisseyde into Latin: 


’Tis to your happy cares wee owe that we 
Read Chaucer now without a Dictionary. 


Even the Chaucer expert will perhaps be surprised to learn 
of that rough Egyptian pebble on which the hand of nature 
has executed a striking likeness of the head of Chaucer 
(pt. ili, p. 95) and he will surely find a hundred other in- 
teresting facts previously unknown to him. 

The records assembled by Miss Spurgeon do not modify 
in any respect what was already known to scholars con- 
cerning the fluctuations of Chaucer’s reputation and the 
causes thereof. They merely fill in the details of a familiar 
topography. And in my opinion, the principal value of the 
volumes does not lie in the fulfilment of their ostensible 
purpose but in their unintentional revelation of the parts 
played respectively by scholarship and literary criticism in 
the rehabilitation of Chaucer. The contrast is striking and 
instructive. 

To put the contrast briefly, literary criticism was not 
only incapable of distinguishing the. genuine work of 
Chaucer from the spurious, inferior productions to which 
his name had accidentally become attached, but even after 
technical scholarship had clearly separated the genuine from 
the spurious, literary criticism for a time refused to accept 
the results and maintained that the qualities of the two were 
identical. That Horace Walpole and his contemporaries 
preferred the modernizations of Dryden and others to the 
originals need not surprise us. Walpole writes in a letter to 
Mason: “I have waded through Mr. Tyrwhitt’s most 
tedious notes to the Canterbury Tales, for a true antiquary 
can still be zealous to settle the genuine shape of a lump of 
mineral from which Dryden extracted all the gold and 
converted (it) into beautiful medals.” That Lamb and 
Coleridge and Hazlitt accepted as genuine the Black 
Knight, the Boke of Cupid, the Cour¢ of Love, the Isle of 
Ladies, the Flower and the Leaf and the Testament of 
Love, and that even John Keats thought the Flower and 
the Leaf had the true Chaucerian quality is surprising, 
though perhaps excusable. But it is inexcusable that in 
1874, after the work of the Chaucer Society had confirmed 
and extended the results of Tyrwhitt, so competent a 
scholar as Professor William Minto, though accepting the 
new biography, should fail to understand the cogency of the 
linguistic tests and should reject the theory of Italian in- 
fluence—declaring, “I can distinguish no change either in 
his methods or in his spirit that is fairly attributable to 
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Italian influence’—and argue that the Court of Love was 
so distinctly Chaucerian that even if of doubtful authen- 
ticity it could properly be made the basis for his discussion 
of the characteristics of Chaucer’s poetry. 

The fact is that literary criticism—the criticism that de- 
pends upon the judgments of taste alone—is often incom- 
petent to separate the genuine from the spurious without 
the aid of scome form of technical scholarship. This has 
been abundantly and dishearteningly demonstrated in the 
history of critical opinion on the plays ascribed to Shake- 
speare and is perhaps even more strikingly illustrated in the 
evidence here assembled by Miss Spurgeon. And perhaps 
the strangest feature of the whole matter is that when 
once scholarship has, by its slow processes, succeeded in 
separating the true from the false and in getting its results 
accepted by literary criticism, the distinctions in method and 
quality are so clear that even the literary critic cannot un- 
derstand how the true and the false could have been con 
fused—how The Merry Devil of Edmonton could have 
been ascribed to Shakespeare or the Court of Love to 
Chaucer. 

It would be difficult to find a more triumphant vindica- 
tion of the methods of modern philological scholarship than 
is afforded by the history of Chaucerian investigation sinc« 
the foundation of the Chaucer Society by Dr. Furnivall i: 
1867. The most important result is not that we have 
learned that Chaucer’s verse instead of being rough and in 
harmonious is as smooth and musical as that of Keats or 
Tennyson, but rather that there has emerged—and is still 
emerging—the conception of Chaucer not only as a great 
and serious poet but as an artist who had reflected deeply 
and successfully upon the principles of his art. 

Americans may well be proud of the part played by 
American scholars in this development. It was Professor 
Francis James Child’s Essay on the Language and Versiti- 
cation of Chaucer that first laid a secure basis for all that 
has been accomplished since and his influence and money 
that made possible the foundation of the Chaucer Society. 
And among the workers previous to 1900 two other Amer- 
cans—Thomas R. Lounsbury and George Lyman Kittredge 
—are of outstanding significance. Had Miss Spurgeon’s 
record been carried on to 1920 the American contribution 
would have bulked even larger—both absolutely and rela 
tively—for it would have listed the names of more than a 
dozen scholars who have made important additions to our 
knowledge of Chaucer, including some whose work has been 


epoch-making in Chaucerian research. 
Joun M. Manty. 








Contributors 


Cuartes A. Bearp contributes frequent articles on political 
subjects to the magazines. He is the author of Ameri- 
can Government and Politics, the Economic Basis of 
Politics, and other books. 

Leo STEIN, connoisseur of painting, is an American who 
has lived many years in France and Italy. 

T. K. Wuippte, associate professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of California, is the author of many critical 

| articles on contemporary American literature. 

Joun Bakeess, former managing editor of the Living Age, 
is the author of The Ofigin of the Next War, to be 
published this spring. 

Epiru Wyatt, novelist and literary critic, is the author of } 
The Invisible Gods, Great Companions, etc. 

Joun M. Man y is head of the English Department at the | 
University of Chicago, and has written many books on — 
English writing and literature. 
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THE MEMOIRS VENUS AND MY FIRST 


| wd TANNHAUSER 30 YEARS 
CASANOVA by 


Aubrey Beardsley’s brilliant, 








hitherto obtainable only in Gertrude Beasley —a_ story 
editions costing from $150 unpublished novel. which is still the sensation 
to $500. of Paris. 











Are Being Published Complete in 


CASANOVA JR’S 
TALES | a 


A Quarterly Book for Subscribers! 


EDITED BY FRANCIS PAGE 


et Re me ene 

















> 
LIMITED TO EVERY COPY BEAUTIFULLY FIVE DOLLARS A COPY . 
1000 SUBSCRIBERS PRINTED, BOUND and BOXED FIFTEEN DOLLARS A YEAR i 
CASANOVA JR’S TALES Appears on the First of every April, July, October and January 4 
f | CASANOVA JR’S TALES Can be Obtained Only by Subscription Payable in Advance . 
: CASANOVA JR’S TALES offers in every issue at least one 
: Contents of Number One of complete, distinguished novel ; i 
i , To maintain independence in the choosing of its material the 
CASANOVA JR’S TALES publishers are limiting it to one thousand subscribers; i] 
‘ 1. THIS LOVE BUSINESS Francis Page ene oy Sale JR’S TALES is sent out to its subscribers by i 
insured Express. : 
2. A NUN’S IMMORTALITY Lord Ramsgate | 
$. THE COUPLE THAT LIVED A | i 
PLATONIC LIFE THOUGH You may order 1 number or 4, enclosing $5 or $15 \4 
MARRIED John Herrmann Every number will be precious to the Collector i 
4 MY FIRST THIRTY YEARS = Gertrude Beasley f 
(First Instalment) + Neue PogEie ee) gees ‘ 
5. A FRANKISH KNIGHT AND A j TWO WORLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY | i 
erred a ao ae 1 Suite 405-8, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City i { 
vee the * Riera aie Jules Lemaitre ger ees I enclose $ . tor “> poy Ae ; a 
, , . a subscriber to ...... numbers of ASA, d ~ ¥ 
é Vv ax ey TANNHAUSER Aubrey Beardsley | TALES, beginning with No. ......: ] rt 
' , ie 
7. THE MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA l meng Ola 3 
(First Instalment) ! —_ oe 4 
| Jacques Casanova de Scingalf DC vevcccscccscncccecesecss i 
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Spring Announcements 
A Selected List 


Anthropology, Ethnology, 
Archaeology 


The Conquest of Civilization, by James Henry Breasted. 
Harper. $4. 

The Mothers, by Robert Briffault. Macmillan. Three 
vols, 

The Aryans, by V. Gordon Childe. Knopf. $4.50. 

The Mystic Rose, by A. E. Crawley. Boni & Liveright. 
Two vols. $10. 

Principles of Human Geography, by P. Vidal de la Blache. 
Holt. $5. 

Finno-Ugric Mythology, by Uno Holmberg. Marshall 
Jones. $8. 

Are the Jews a Race? by Karl Kautsky. International. 
$2.50. 

The Migration of Symbols, by Donald A. MacKenzie. 
Knopf. $4. 

The Northern Tribes of Nigeria, by C. K. Meek. Oxford. 
Two vols. $12. 

Race and History, by E. Pittard. Knopf. $6.50. 

Digging for Lost African Gods, by Count Byron Kuhn de 
Prorok. Putnam. $6. 

Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, by N. N. Puckett. 
North Carolina University. 

The Race Myth, by Théophile Simar. Seltzer. $4. 


Art, Architecture, Music 


The Art in Painting, by Albert C. Barnes. Harcourt. $6. 

Beethoven, by Paul Bekker. Dutton. #4. 

Art for Amateurs and Students, by George J. Cox. Double- 
day. $5. 

Music Education in America, by Archibald T. Davison. 
Harper. $5. 

John Sloan, by Albert Eugene Gallatin. Dutton. $2.50. 

Primitive Negro Sculpture, by Paul Guillaume and Thomas 
Munro. Harcourt. $4. 

Blues: An Anthology of Jazz Music. Selected by W. C. 
Handy. A. & C. Boni. $3.50. 

The Drawings of Claude Lorrain, by Arthur M. Hind. 
Minton, Balch. $10. 

Old Masters and Modern Art, Vol. II, by Sir Charles 
Holmes. Harcourt. $7.50. 

Masters of Modern Art: Barye, by Charles Saunier ; Berthe 
Morisot, by Armand Fourreau; Corot, by Marc La- 
fargue; Van Gogh, by Paul Colin. Dodd, Mead. 
$1.75 each. 

Melodies and Memories, by Dame Nellie Melba. Doran. 
$5. 

Negro Workaday Songs, by Odum and Johnson. North 
Carolina University. 

Masterpieces of Greek Art and Painting, by Ernest Pfuhl. 


Macmillan. 
Romanesque Architecture in Italy, by Corrado Ricci. Bren- 


tano. $10. 
The American Ballet, by Ted Shawn. Holt. $7.50. 


Biography, Autobiography, 
Reminiscences 


The Saga of Billy the Kid, by Walter Noble Burns. 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

Sutter’s Gold, by Blaise Cendrars. Harper. $2.50. 

The Lives of the Rakes, by E. Beresford Chancelor. Bren- 
tano. Six vols. $24. 

William Cobbett, by Gilbert K. Chesterton. Dodd, Mead. 
$2. 

Demosthenes, by Georges Clemenceau. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3. 

Later Days, by W. H. Davies. Doran. $2. 

Joan of Arc, by Joseph Delteil. Minton, Balch. $3. 

Forty Years a Gambler on the Mississippi, by George De 
rol. Holt. $2. 

Memoirs of Halidé Edib. Century. $4. 

The Farington Diary, Vol. V. Doran. $7.50. 

A Brazilian Mystic, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
Dial Press. $4. 

Doughty Deeds, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Dial 
Press. $3.75. 

Peary, by Fitzhugh Green. Putnam. 

Fathers of the Revolution, by Philip Guedalla. Putnam. 
$5. 

Letters of Louise Imogen Guiney. Harper. $5. 

Letters of Bret Harte. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

The Memoirs of William Hickey, Vol. IV. Knopf. $5. 

Reluctantly Told, by Jane Hillyer. Macmillan. $2. 

The Life and Letters of Thomas Jefferson, by Francis W. 
Hirst. Macmillan. $5. 

Beethoven’s Letters. Selected by A. C. Kalischer. Dutton. 

Mary Macarthur, by Iconoclast. Seltzer. $2. 

The Political Education of Woodrow Wilson, by James 
Kerney. Century. $4. 

Edgar Allan Poe, by Joseph Wood Krutch. Knopf. $3. 

Some American Ladies, by Meade Minnigerode. Put- 
nam. $3.50. 

Jefferson, by Albert Jay Nock. Harcourt. $2.50. 

The Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 1679-1703. Har- 
court. Two vols. $15. 

The American Jungle, by Llewelyn Powys. Harcourt. $2. 

The Letters of Queen Victoria, Second Series. Longmans, 
Green. Two vols. $15. 

The Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh. . Macmillan. Two 
vols. $7. 

Miniature Portraits, by Tallemant des Reaux. Brentano. $4. 

The Magnificent Idler: A Life of Walt Whitman, by 
Cameron Rogers. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Abraham Lincoln, The Prairie Years, by Carl Sandburg. 
Harcourt. Two vols. $10. 

The Life of Benito Mussolini, by Margherita G. Sarfatti. 
Stokes. $5. 

Conversations with Anatole France, by Nicolas Ségur. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Disraeli and Gladstone, by D. C. Somervell. Doran. $3.50. 

Madame de Pompadour, by Marcelle Tinayre. Putnam. 


$3.50. 
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illustrated. (March 12.) 


F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 


ALL THE SAD YOUNG 
MEN 


Owen Davis s stage version of Scote Ficz- 
gerald’s “Great Gatsby" is now one of the 
successes of the New York theatre. The 
mature artist who wrote that book is evi- 
dent in these stories, which are as enter- 
taining as they are poignant. $2.00 


Arthur Train’s 


THE BLIND GODDESS 


Everybody knew that Arthur Train could 
write a compelling novel about the law. 
It is a startling revelation of the methods 
of criminal justice, but it is firse of all a 
colorful, eventful, and swift-moving story. 

$2.00 


L. H. Myers’s 
THE CLIO A Novel 


“**The Clio’ is a brilliant, enticing, witty, 
and profound work. His thought is so 
fascinating and profound, and has such re- 
so tce behind it, that it is a continuous de- 
light.—The Nation and Athenaum. $2.00 





On March 19 the bough of Spring will 
fiutter with 


Ring Lardner’s 

THE LOVE NEST 423.9%" 
Nine new stories done in Ring Lardner's 
incomparable manner. $2.00 


New Scribner Books 
THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, °°, 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


The opening book in a group of four, a complete social history of ‘Our Times: The United States, 1900- 
1925." Mark Sullivan's observation has missed nothing of interest and significance. He has been as 
much interested in ‘*Florodora™ as in Wm. J. Bryan. Here are the theatre, sports, recreations, styles, 
business, songs, politics—everything that colored life in America at the turn of the century. Profusely 


$5.00 Mage Svutuvan 


INDIA [The Modern World } By Sir Valentine Chirol 
An authoritative volume. Other books in the “* Modern World Series" already pub- 
lished are “Germany,” by G. P. Gooch; **Norway,"’ by G. Gathorne Hardy; ** Rus- 
sia,”’ by Valentine O'Hara and N. Makeef: and “*Ireland,”’ 
by Stephen Gywnn. Each volume, $3.00 






FIX BAYONETS! 


By John W. Thomason, Jr. 
Captain, U. S. Marine Corps. 


This is one of those books that make a 
publisher say to himself—however 
much he may have grumbled at various 
times—*"‘There is no business like the 
publishing business!"" The extraordi- 
mary text and pictures are both by the 
same man. (March 19.) $3.50 


we e 






THE HISTORIAN AND HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


By Allen Johnson, Professor of American History, Yale University 
A concrete and extremely interesting discussion of the methods of collecting historical 
evidence, of doubting and sifting it, of criticising and proviag it. $2.00 


PLAYS, SIXTH SERIES By John Galsworthy 
Combining in one volume “Old English,” “* The Show,"’ ** The Forest." $2.50 


CRITICAL WOODCUTS By Stuart Sherman 


An unusual book of critical essays, by a critic on whom the eyes of literary America 
are centred. Illustrated with woodcuts by Buntranv Zavio. $2.50 


THE MEADOWS By John C. Van Dyke 


“Familiar Studies of the Commonplace’ the author styles this charming survey of 
the simple beauties of the low-lying landscape. $2.00 
By Geoffrey Scott 


THE PORTRAIT OF ZELIDE 
Dr. Joseph Collins, after surveying the entire field of contemporary biography, calls 
this “the best fictional biography that has been published in English.” $3.75 


CONFESSIONS OF A CAPITALIST By Sir E. J. P. Benn 


An economic study with an individual flavor. Now being translated into Norwegian, 
Dutch, German, and French. $5.00 


MYSTERY CITIES By Thomas Gann 


Exploration of ancieat Maya cities in British Honduras. Iustrated. $5.00 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH By Sisley Huddleston 


An up-to-the-minute study of contemporary France by a close observer. $3.00 


LUCKY SAM McCARVER By Sidney Howard 


An interesting experiment in dramatic biography, seen in New York last tall. $2.00 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 481ra STREET, NEW YORK 
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Prophets Tzue and False, by Oswald Garrison Villard. 
Seltzer. $2.50. 

My Apprenticeship, by Beatrice Webb. Longmans, Green. 
$5. 

Carlyle on Cromwell and Others, by David Alec Wilson. 
Dutton. $5. 


Criticism, Belles Lettres, 
Literature 


The Theory of Poetry, by Lascelles Abercrombie, Har- 
court. $2.75. 

French Studies and Reviews, by Richard Aldington. Dial 
Press. $2.50. 

Sherwood Anderson’s Notebook. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

Fielding the Novelist, by Frederic T. Blanchard. Yale 
University. $6. 

The Genius of Bernard Shaw, by Patrick Braybrooke. Lip- 
pincott. $2.50. 

Intellectual Vagabondage, by Floyd Dell. Doran. $1.25. 

The Dance Over Fire and Water, by Elie Faure. Harper. 
$3. 

Dostoevsky, by André Gide. Knopf. $2.50. 

Victor Hugo, the Man and the Poet, by W. F. Giese. Dial 
Press. $4. 

Havelock Ellis, by Isaac Goldberg. Simon & Schuster. $4. 

Classical Studies, by J. W. Mackail. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Contemporary Russian Literature, by Prince D. S. Mirsky. 
Knopf. $4. 

Modern American Writers: Eugene O'Neill, by Barret H. 
Clark; Edwin Arlington Robinson, by Ben Ray Red- 
man. McBride. $1. each. 

Poets and Their Art, by Harriet Monroe. Macmillan. $2. 

Our Debt to Greece and Rome: Lucian, by Francis G. 
Allinson; Modern Traits in Old Greek Life, by Charles 
Burton Gulick. Marshall Jones. $1.50 each. 


A Chapter on Autography, by Edgar Allan Poe. Dial 
Press. $4. 

Fools and Philosophers, by J. B. Priestley. Dodd, Mead. 
$2. 


Critical Woodcuts, by Stuart P. Sherman. Scribner. $2.50. 

Poetry and Criticism, by Edith Sitwell. Holt. $1. 

Shakespeare, by J. C. Squire. Doran. $1.25. 

Excavations, by Carl Van Vechten. Knopf. $2.50. 

A Century of the English Novel, by Cornelius Weygandt. 
Century. $2.50. 


Drama 


The Confessions of an Actor, by John Barrymore. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50. 

The New Spirit in the European Theatre, 1914-1924, by 
Huntley Carter. Doran. $7.50. 

Alexander and Three Small Plays, by Lord Dunsany. Put- 
nam. $1.75. 

The Death of Socrates, by Laurence Housman. 
Maynard. $1.25. 

Pantomimes for the Children’s Theatre, by M. Jagendorf. 
Brentano. $3. 

The Great God Brown, by Eugene O'Neill. Boni & Live- 
right. $2.50. 

A Million and One Nights, the History of the Motion 
Picture, by Terry Ramsaye. Simon & Schuster. Two 
vols. $10. 

Theatre Practice, by Stark Young. Scribner. $1.50. 


Small, 
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Economics, Labor, Sociology 


Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem, by Edit) 
Abbott. Chicago University. $4.50. 

The Repression of Crime, by Harry Elmer Barnes. Doran. 
$2.50. 

Social Struggles and Modern Socialism, by M. Beer. Small, 
Maynard. $2. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit System, by Claude L. 
Benner. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Coéperative Railroading, by Otto S. Beyer. Doran. $2. 

Fundamental Thoughts in Economics, by Gustav Cassel. 
Harcourt. $1.50. 

The Consumers’ Coéperative Movement in Germany, by 
Theodor Cassau. Macmillan. 

Social Control of Business, by J. Maurice Clark. Chicag: 
University. $3. 

The Threat of Leisure, by George Barton Cutten. 
University. $2. 

Population Problems. Edited by Louis I. Dublin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $4. 

The Melting-Pot Mistake, by Henry Pratt Fairchild. Lit 
tle, Brown. $2.50. 

Criminology and Penology, by John Lewis Gillin. Century. 
$4.50. 

The Rise of Modern Industry, by J. L. and Barbara Han 
mond. Harcourt. $2.75. 

Free Thought in the Social Sciences, by J. A. Hobson. 
Macmillan. $4. 

The Book of Marriage. Compiled by Count Hermann 
Keyserling. Harcourt. $5. ~ 
Introduction to the American Official Sources for the Social 
and Economic History of the World War. Compiled by 
Waldo G. Leland and Newton D. Mereness. Yale 

University. $5. 

What is Civilization? by Maurice Maeterlinck, Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, Chi Fung Liu, and others. Duffield. 
$2.50. 

Selected Essays, by Karl Marx. International. $1.75. 

Women: An Inquiry, by Willa Muir. Knopf. $1. 

The Story of an Epoch-Making Movement, by Maud 
Nathan. Doubleday. $2.50. 

The War Period in American Finance—1912-1925, by 
Alexander D. Noyes. Putnam. 

Dependent America, by William C. Redfield. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engles: A Sociological Study, by 
D. Riasanov. International. $2.50. 

The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capital- 
ism, by George Bernard Shaw. Brentano. 

Curing the Criminal, by Jesse Orila Stutsman. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Industrial Relations in the Coal Industry, by Arthur F. 
Suffern. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, by R. H. Tawney. 
Harcourt. $3. 

The Expansion of Rural Life, by James Mickel Williams. 
Knopf. $3. 


Yale 


Essays 


The Home Town Mind, by Duncan Aikman. Minton, 
Balch. $2.50. : 

Things That Have Interested Me, Third Series, by Arnold 
Bennett. Doran. $2.50. 

Your United States, by Arnold Bennett. Doran. $2.50. 
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THE PIONEERS OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 


By M. ROUSTAN 


A brilliant treatise explaining the French Revolution and its inevitability, 
and showing the influence of such men as Voltaire and Rousseau in persuad- 
ing their generation that free inquiry was a virtue. $4.00 


THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF 


THE REFORMATION : Studies in Sixteenth-Cen- 


tury Political Thought. 
By R. H. MURRAY 
A discussion of the political, religious and philosophical controversies of 
the most eventful century in European history—the century of Machiavelli, 
Luther, Calvin and Erasmus. A book not only for students, but for all 
who are interested in religion and political thought. $4.00 


WARRIORS IN UNDRESS 


| 
| By F. J. HUDLESTON 
| 
| 
| 





The Librarian of the War Office in London proves that the heroes of 
the gun and sword were human after all beneath their military trappings. 
Many a chuckle lurks within the covers of this delectable book. The 
volume is beautifully printed and contains twelve illustrations in gravure. 

(April 10) $3.50 


‘THE MELTING-POT MISTAKE 


By HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
A stimulating study, emphasizing nationality rather than race, of the effect 
immigration has had and will produce on the American Nation—by the 
Professor of Sociology at New York University. The book will prove im- 


mensely stimulating to constructive thought. $2.50 


‘MAJORCA 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY 


The eventful history of this enchanted island in the Mediterranean, com- 
bined with « faithful description of its manifold attractions, makes this a 
delightful travel book. (April 10) $3.50 


VERSAILLES: ITS LIFE AND HISTORY 


By CECILIA HILL 
A comprehensive history of the magnificent palace of Louis XIV is made 
doubly interesting by vivid pen pictures of its glittering line of habitués. 
$2.50 


THE LURE OF THE SEA: Sea Lore of To-day 
and Yesterday. Selected by F.H.LEE 


From the vast literature dealing with the sea, the editor of this volume 
has made selections from the works of Masefield, Noyes, Kipling, Conrad, 
Lubbock, Bone and many other great writers. 
Outstanding Spring Fiction 
THE GREAT VALLEY (April 10) by Mary Johnston $2.00 
THE OLDEST GOD by Stephen McKenna $2.50 
LODGERS IN LONDON by Adelaide Eden Phillpotts $2.00 
THE HIGH ADVENTURE by Jeffery Farnol $2.00 
THE GOLDEN BEAST by E. Phillips Oppenheim $2.00 

















These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





Publishers 34 Beacon Street Boston 








Some Distinguished Books from Beacon Hill 


“Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publications” 


NEW ENGLAND IN THE 
REPUBLIC: 1776-1850 


By James Truslow Adams 


The author of “The Founding 
of New England” (awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for the best history 
of 1921) and “Revolutionary New 
England: 1691-1776,” concludes in 





this volume the story of New Eng- | 


land from the beginning of the 
Revolution up to 1850. He has 
portrayed the life of the people in 
New England, the views of the 
rich and poor, the struggle of aboli- 
tionists against slavery, the effects 


on all classes of changing conditions | 


of life brought about by industry, 
politics and foreign relations. 


(April 10) $5.00 | 


28th Thousand Already! 


THE HOUNDS OF 
SPRING 

By Sylvia Thompson 
The New York World says: 
“The sheer virtuosity of Miss 
Thompson’s performance casts 
‘The Constant Nymph’ into 
shadow. . . . It looks very much 
like the novel of the season.” Fifth 


Printing. $2.00 | 


ASIA: A SHORT 
HISTORY 
By Herbert Henry Gowen 


The life story of a great conti- 
nent and its present and future sig- 
nificance to the Western world, 
compressed in scholarly fashion into 
a single volume. (May 7th) $3.50 


ROSES IN THE 
LITTLE GARDEN 
By G. A. Stevens 

A practical guide to the use of 
roses in the little garden. The 
author, am expert rose grower, 
stresses the importance of adapting 
varieties to localities and covers all 


phases of care of the plants. With 
illustrations. (April 10) $1.75 


MARY CHRISTMAS 
By Mary Ellen Chase 


A strangely beautiful little tale | 
of a passionate Armenian woman | 


peddler who touches with magic 

the lives and thoughts of a delight- 

ful American family. ( Ae « 
1. 


| 
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Rambles and Reflections, by A. C. Benson. Putnam. 

Essays on Life, by A. Clutton-Brock. Dutton. $2. 

Last Essays, by Joseph Conrad. Doubleday. $2. 

Richard Kane Looks at Life, by Irwin Edman. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 

Paradise in Piccadilly, by Harry Furniss. Dodd, Mead. $4. 

Telieton Papers, by Viscount Grey. Houghton Mifflin. 

2.50. 

Lay Thoughts of a Dean, by William Ralph Inge. Putnam. 

Of Many Things, by Otto H. Kahn. Boni & Liveright. $3. 

A Casual Commentary, by Rose Macaulay. Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

Nemesis, by Michael Monahan. Frank-Maurice. $2.50. 

The Romany Stain, by Christopher Morley. Doubleday. 
$2.50. 


Fiction 

The Piper’s Fee, by Samuel Hopkins Adams. Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

Miss Tiverton Goes Out. Anonymous. Bobbs Merrill. 
$2.50. 

To All Young Men in Love, by Michael Arlen. Doran. 
$2.50. 

Cat’s Cradle, by Maurice Baring. Doubleday. $4. 

The Enemy’s Gates, by Richmond Brooks Barrett. Boni & 
Liveright. $2. 

Spanish Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét. Doran. $2. 

Rex, by E. F. Benson. Doran. $2. 

The Whole Story, by Elizabeth Bibesco. Putnam. $2. 

The Lady of the Abbey, by George A. Birmingham. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2. 

Gandle Follows His Nose, by Heywood Broun. Boni & 
Liveright. $2. 

The Baker’s Cart, by Gerald Bullett. Doubleday. $2. 

Hangman’s House, by Donn Byrne. Century. $2.50. 

The Silver Stallion, by James Branch Cabell. McBride. 
$2.50. 

The Pride of the Town, by Dorothy Walworth Carman. 
Harper. $2. 

The Incredulity of Father Brown, by Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

On an Island that Cost $24, by Irvin Cobb. Doran. $2. 

Miranda Masters, by John Cournos. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Unknown Goddess, by Ruth Cross. Harper. $2. 

They Had to See Paris, by Homer Croy. Harper. $2. 

The Chip and the Block, by E. M. Delafield. Harper. $2. 

The Connoisseur and Other Stories, by Walter de la Mare. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Love in Greenwich Village, by Floyd Dell. Doran. $2. 

The Wayward Man, by St. John Ervine. Macmillan. $2. 

The High Adventure, by Jeffery Farnol. Little, Brown. $2. 

Soldiers’ Pay, by William Faulkner. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

All the Sad Young Men, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. Scribner. 
$2. 

O Genteel Lady! by Esther Forbes. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Landscape with Figures, by Ronald Fraser. Boni & Live- 
right. $2.50. 

Gifts of Sheba, by W. L. George. Putnam. $2. 

Unchanging Quest, by Philip Gibbs. Doran. $2. 

Cuckoo, by Douglas Goldring. McBride. $2. 

Adam's Breed, by Radclyfie Hall. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Panini, by Ben Hecht. Boni & Liveright. $2. 

Chimes, by Robert Herrick. Macmillan. $2. 

Roundabout, by Nancy Hoyt. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Golden Dancer, by Cyril] Hume. Doran. $2. 

Appassionata, by Fannie Hurst. Knopf. $2. 
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Two or Three Graces, by Aldous Huxley. Doran. $2.50. 

Mated, by Wallace Irwin. Putnam. $2. 

Three Kingdoms, by Storm Jameson. Knopf. $2.50. 

Tom Fool, by F. Tennyson Jesse. Knopf. $2.75. 

Relations, by Sir Harry Johnston. Harper. $2. 

The Great Valley, by Mary Johnston. Little, Brown. $2. 

The Splendid Shilling, by Idwal Jones. Doubleday. $2. 

The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion in the Year 1764- 
1765, by Cleone Knox. Appleton. $2.50. 

Show Business, by Thyra Samter Winslow. Knopf. $2.50. 

Hill-Billy, by Rose Wilder Lane. Harper. $2. 

The Love Nest and Other Stories, by Ring Lardner. 
Scribner. $2. 

The Plumed Serpent, by D. H. Lawrence. Knopf. $3. 

Mantrap, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt. $2. 

The Mulberry Bush, by Sylvia Lind. Minton, Balch. 
$2.50. 

Some Found Adventure, by Robert E. McClure. Double- 
day. $2. 

The Oldest God, by Stephen McKenna. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

Odtaa, or Change for Threepence, by John MasefielJ. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Fernande, by W. B. Maxwell. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

Mary Glenn, by Sarah Gertrude Millin. Boni & Liveright. 
$2. 

Cloud Cuckoo Land, by Naomi Mitchison. Harcourt. 
$2.50. 

Rough Justice, by C. E. Montague. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Ulick and Soracha, by George Moore. Boni & Liveright. 
$10. 

The Crime at Vanderlynden’s, by R. H. Mottram. Dial 
Press. $2.50. 

Pig Iron, by Charles G. Norris. Dutton. $2. 

Spring Sowing, by Liam O'Flaherty. Knopf. $2.50. 

Clara Barron, by Harvey O'Higgins. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Banzai, by John Paris. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

Cynthia Codentry, by Ernest Pascal. Brentano. $2. 

The Fourth Queen, by Isabel Paterson. Boni & Liveright. 
$2. 

Lodgers in London, by Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. Little, 
Brown. $2. 

George Westover, by Eden Phillpotts. Macmillan. $2. 

Up Hill, Down Dale, by Eden Phillpotts. Macmillan. 
$2.25. 

Circe’s Island and The Girl and the Faun, by Eden Phill- 
potts. Macmillan. $2.25. 

The Enemy, by Channing Pollock. Brentano. $2. 

Innocent Birds, by T. F. Powys. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Son of the House, by Anthony Pryde. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

The House-Maid, by Naomi G. Royde-Smith. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

The Last Day, by Beatrice Kean Seymour. Seltzer. $2. 

Keller’s Anna Ruth, by Elsie Singmaster. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $2. 

Justice Walk, by Constance Smedley. Dial Press. $2. 

The Making of Americans, by Gertrude Stein. A. & C. 
Boni. $12.50. 

Brawnyman, by James Stevens. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haddock in Paris, France, by Donald Ogden 
Stewart. Harper. $2. 

The Hounds of Spring, by Sylvia Thompson. Little, 
Brown. $2. 

The Blind Goddess, by Arthur Train. Scribner. $2. 

Transatlantic Stories. Dial Press. $2.50. 

Lolly Willowes, by Sylvia Townsend Warner. Viking. $2. 

Black Valley, by Raymond Weaver. Viking. $2. 
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WHO IS DAVID ZORN? 


| The author of that remarkable novel WHITE STREAMS in the second number of TWO WORLDS? For, 


write scholars, editors, librarians, far from being the work of a novice, this narrative of his—more truthful than 
Wedekind’s 4WAKENING OF SPRING, more complete than Selincourt’s ONE LITTLE BOY—scems to 
place him at the forefront of the writers of our time. We are not yet prepared to reveal who David Zorn is, or 
even whether it is a pseudonym or not, but we can announce that two more novels in this tremendous cycle 


OPEN PLUMBING and THE COASTS OF CYTHEREA will appear in the March and June numbers 


| of TWO WORLDS respectively. 


TWO WORLDS 


A Literary Quarterly devoted to the Increase of the Gaiety of Nations 


EDITED BY SAMUEL ROTH 


Contributing Editors 
Arthur Symons, London — Paul Morand, Paris 





LIMITED TO 
450 SUBSCRIBERS 


THREE DOLLARS A COPY 
TEN DOLLARS A YEAR 


Every copy is beautifully printed, 
bound and boxed. 

















AMONG THE FEATURES OF THE FIRST FOUR NUMBERS 
WHICH SHOULD LEAD YOU TO SUBSCRIBE TO TWO WORLDS 
(ALL THE FOUR NUMBERS ARE STILL AVAILABLE) 





A NEW UNAMED WORK BY JAMES JOYCE 


Following and promising to excel his famous ULYSSES 








The UNPUBLISHED PORTION of DE PROFUNDIS by OSCAR WILDE 
Which is being held by the British Museum for Publication in 1960 





“1601” the famous unpublished work of MARK TWAIN 
THE MILK OF HEAVENLY KINDNESS BY SAMUEL ROTH 


The novel wherein Mlle. d’Oliviers dying virgin at 85 perplexes Heaven 


A PEEP INTO THE PAST BY MAX BEERBOHM 











1 TWO WORLDS offers with every issue, 1 TWO WORLDS can only be had by sub- 





| complete, a novel, a play, a short story, and scription which is $3 for one issue, $10 for a 
verse, when good sound verse is to be obtained; year of four issues. 
1 TWO WORLDS appears promptly on the You may order 1 number or 4, enclosing $3 or $10 
? ¢ Every number will be precious to the collector 
1Sth of every September, December, March ae ene mee ry 
and June; TWO WORLDS PUBLISHING COMPANY , 
: . 1 Suite 405-8, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
7 1 Gentlemen: I enclose $........ for which enroll me as ' 
1 The first 25 copies of every number are | a subscriber to........numbers of TWO WORLDS, 
, - ts beginning with No. .. ! 
printed on special paper and signed by the | s , 
. . : Dis hntmidhbaekeedetibibetaen 6ebtsee 
leading contributor to each issue. Only a few l ae 
° O. ANG Ot. «nn eeuee 
of these remain unasked for. They are $10 eres 
a copy, $35 for the year. | Ie 





eT 








Written for the Yellow Book but suppressed before the Oscar Wilde Trial | 
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The Grandmothers, by Glenway Westcott. Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

Flight, by Walter White. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Half-Breed and Other Stories, by Walt Whitman. 
Columbia University. 

Gypsy Down the Lane, by Thames Williamson. Small, 
Maynard. $2.50. 

in in the Jungle, by Leonard Woolf. Harcourt. 

Black Harvest, by I. A. R. Wylie. Doran. $2.50. 

The Dark Tower, by Francis Brett Young. Knopf. $2.50. 


et) if 


‘ie fa 
ii; N 


«i 
pth 
on 


Author of 


“THE DARK 
SWAN” 


“THE VIRGIN € | 

FLAME Translated Fiction 
Writes another unusual and The Ninth Thermidor, by M. A. Aldanov. Knopf. $2.50. 
brilliant novel of American life The Thibaults, by Roger Martin Du Gard. Boni & 


Hi Liveright. Two vols. $5. 
Cynthia Codentry 


Comes the Blind Fury, by Raymond Escholier. Dodd, 
An uncompromising and 


Mead. $2. 
The Dancing Girl of Shamakha and Other Asiatic Tales 
intimate study of the wad by Count de Gobineau. Harcourt. $2.50. 
modern American girl fm Rosa, by Knut Hamsun. Knopf. $2.50. 
“This is an uncannily wise book for any man Aricie Brun, by Emile Henriot. Viking. $2. 
to have written about any woman. = Kyra Kyralina, by Panait Istrati. Knopf. $2. 
The Eighteenth Century Journal of an Royal Highness, by Thomas Mann. Knopf. $2.50. 


unmarried English lady addressed to her (2mm The Breeze in the Moonlight: “The Second Book ot 
natural son. Genius.” Putnam. 


STONVIDING GISLO 


| 


% 
‘ I 


The Sacred Tree, Being a Continuation of The Tale of 


A Book Without a Name Genji, by Lady Murasaki. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
The writer of this diary has the intellectual The Game of Love and Death, by Romain Rolland. Holt. 
passion for freedom of Shelley, the spiritual f& $1.75. 
affiliation with nature of Hudson, and the FSM Cat and Cradle, by Palle Rosenkrantz. Doubleday. $2 
command of a poetic prose that might well B " ; a ra ve ee 
have been their joint gift to this kindred [Se eatrice, by Arthur Schnitzler. Simon & Schuster. $1.50. 
QC ae pees ioe ee mm 6Love and Life, by Helene Sticker. Seltzer. $2. 

a . The Devil, by Leo Tolstoi. Harper. $2.50. 
Miniature Portraits gm Oberlin’s Three Stages, by Jacob Wassermann. Harcourt 
By Tallemant des Reaux $2.50. 

These historiettes from the French “for lite- Four Tales by “Zélide.” Scribner. $3.75. 

rary importance can only be compared with = Pre 

the diary of Samuel Pepys, and Tallemant 

des Reaux takes his place with Brantome as 


a master of living portraiture.” (Sir Ed- Government, Politics, 


ie dae & 64 ee $4.00 : Current Affairs 


The Pomps of Satan American Relations with China—Conference Report. 
By Edgar Saltus Johns Hopkins. $1.50. 
Satan’s pomps are varied. The author ex- The Origin of the Next War, by John Bakeless. Viking. 
ses his =e, his ideas, images the past, = $2.50. 
orecasts the future, and deplores the pres- [ie ] Mussolini, by 1); i . Macmillan 
ent, A book replete with grace and pan rae : ae orm Mussolini, by William Bolitho. Macmill: 


ness full of a delicate charm. . . . . $2.00 4 x . 

‘ Pan-Europe, by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. Knopf. $2.5 

Inside the Moscow Art International Anarchy, by G. Lowes Dickinson. Century. 
: = $3.50. 

Theatre. By Olver Mi, Sages s9m@ From Dawes to Locarno, by George Glasgow. Harper. 


Mr. Sayler, the author of the well-known $2.50 
“Russian Theatre” and “Our American — . 
Theatre,” gives us here first-hand informa- B48 Europe and the East, by Norman Dwight Harris. Hough- 


tion about the famous Moscow Art Theatre BS ton Mifflin. $5. 
at home in Russia... ....-. + 96.0 rua Essays on Nationalism, by Carlton J. H. Hayes. Mac- 


The Plays millan. $3.50. 
Y =—Geven plays of the Lysis Broken Earth, the Russian Village Today, by Maurice 


B h in English, “Carmencita,” “Lysis- . : 
trata” “+ oa “ar P . = eo $3.00 Hindus. International. $2. 
Translated from the Russian by Geo. S. and 9m Proportional Representation, by C. G. Hoag and G. H. 


Gibort Sotdes. Hallett. Macmillan. $3. 
- wa 6“The Usages of the American Constitution, by H. W. Hor- 
4 will. Oxford. $3.50. 
The United States Oil Policy, by John Ise. Yale Univer- 
— [2 sity. $10. 
BRERIE N ATFAHN OF Nate Four American Party Leaders, by Charles E. Merriam. 
. Macmillan. $1.50. 
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The Advancing South, by Edwin Mims. 
$2.50. 

The Idea of Social Justice, by Charles W. Pipkin. Mac- 
millan. $4. 

International Relations as Viewed from Geneva, by Wil- 
liam E. Rappard. Yale University. $2.50. 

The Mind of the President, by Bascom Slemp. Doubleday. 
$3. 

Soviet Russia Today. Viking. $5. 

The Decline of the West, by Oswald Spengler. Knopf. 
$7.50. 

The Conquest of the Philippines by the United States, 
1898-1925, by Moorfield Storey and Marcial P. Li- 
chauco. Putnam. $2. 

India’s Case, by Jabez T. Sunderland. Viking. $1.50. 

Law Reform, by Henry W. Taft. Macmillan. $3. 

Whither Russia, by Leon Trotsky. International. $1.50. 

China at the Conference, by W. W. Willoughby. Johns 
Hopkins. $3. 


History 


New England in the Republic: 1776-1850, by. James Trus- 
low Adams. Little, Brown. $5. 

Europe from Waterloo to Sarajevo, by Percy Ashley. 
Knopf. $3. 

History of France, by Jacques Bainville. Appleton. $3.50. 

Genesis of the World War, by Harry Elmer Barnes. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

Histery and Social Intelligence, by Harry Elmer Barnes. 
Knopf. $4. 

Cambridge Ancient History, Vols. III and IV. Macmillan. 
$9 each. 

The Limitations of Victory, by Alfred Fabre-Luce. Knopf. 
$4. 

They Knew the Washingtons—Letters from a French 
Soldier with LaFayette. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 

History of the English People in the Nineteenth Century, 
Vol. II, by Elie Halévy. Harcourt. $7.50. 

The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Houghton Mifflin. 
Two vols. $10. 

The Writing of History, by Jean Jules Jusserand, Wilbur 
Cortez Abbott, John Spencer Bassett, Charles William 
Colby. Scribner. $1.25. 

From Double Eagle to Red Flag, by General P. N. Kras- 
snoff. Duffield. Two vols. $6.50. 

War Weather Vignettes, by Alexander McAdie. 
millan. $1.50. 

The Political Consequences of the Reformation, by R. H. 
Murray. Little, Brown. $4. 

Jewish Influence on Christian Reform Movements, by 
Louis I. Newman. Columbia University. $7.50. 

A History of Ireland, by Sir James O'Connor. Doran. 
Two vols. $12. 

History of Russia, by Bernard Pares. Knopf. $5. 

The United States and Mexico, 1821-1924, by J. 
Rippy. Knopf. $5. 

The Ordeal of Civilization, by James Harvey Robinson. 
Harper. $4. 

Primitive Culture in Greece, by H. J. Rose. Doran. $2.50. 

The Pioneers of the French Revolution, by M. Roustan. 
Little, Brown. $4. 

Isvolsky and the World War, by Friedrich Stieve. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925. Vol. I, by 
Mark Sullivan. Scribner. $5. 

Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason. Scribner. $3.50. 


Mac- 
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Tue Oxrorp Boox or Encuisy Prose 
Chosen and Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 


“It is filled with good things, old friends and new, and 
everywhere gives evidence of the fine discrimination thet 
the editor showed in his Book of English Verse. It has 
a real place; it is a book to have at one's bedside or for 
rainy days, not a collection of specimens for tracing the 
development of prose or for studying individual writers, 
but for delight, for the sheer joy of reading alluring or 
Interesting bits of prose, many of which are all too little 
known." — Professor H. D. Hawens (Caroline Donovan 
Professor of English Literature). Price, act, cloth, $3.75; 
India paper, cloth, $4.25. 


Keats AND SHAKESPEARE 
A study of Keats’ Poetic Life from 1816 to 1820 
By J. Middleton Murry 
“Seldom enough does a critical study come into our hands 
eo full of eagerness and life that we are anxious to delay 
not a moment before imparting the news of it to the world 
of readers. Mr. Murry's new book, however, is unde- 
olably such a study.”"—New York Times. Price, net, $4.75. 


Tue Usaces or THe American ConsTITUTION 
By H. W. Horwill 
“Herbert W. Horwill has opened a broad road through 
a constitutional region which no previous writer has so 
systematically explored. . . . It fills an important place.” 
—New York Times. Price, net, $3.50 


Tue Lire or Henry Howarp Motynevx Herserr 

Fourth Earl of Carnarvon, 1831-1890 

By the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Hardinge 

Edited by Elizabeth, Countess of Carnarvon 

The Fourth Earl of Carnarvon took a large share in the 
shaping of the Colonial Empire. This book gives a con- 
temporary account of the growth of the British Common- 
wealth. In three volumes. Price, net, $21.00. 


SprriruaL Vatues in Aputt Epucation 
By Basil A. Yeaxlee 
These volumes comprise the most detailed study of Adult 
Education which has yet been made. Two volumes. 
Price, net, $8.75. 


An Economic Hisrory or Enctanp, 1066-1874 
By Charlotte M. Waters 
“The plan in this book is to take pictures of our nation 
at intervals of about 200 years, noting the changes and 
tryin 5 ece what has brought them about.” Price, 
net, 42. 


Tue Setporns MemoranpuM 
With an Introduction by Basil Williams 
The Selborne Memorandum is one of the most important 
documents in the history of South African Union; the 
introduction presents it in its right place and gives it ite 
op importance as one of the factors which Sclped the 
nal achievement. Price, net, $2.50. 


Some SAYINGS oF THE BuDDHA 
According to the PaliCanon, Translated by F. L. Woodward 
This collection contains passages from the Buddhist Canon 
illustrating the life, doctrine, and achievement of the 
Buddhe. Price, net, cloth, $1.75; leather, $2.50 


Tus Guory or Gop 
Three Lectures. By I, Abrahams 
“Mr. I. Abrahams treate “The Glory of God’ io three 
aspects, natural, Messianic and pragmatic. . . . These 
studies are of interest not only to the Jews, but to all 
students of the Old Testament.”— Boston Transcript. 
Price, net, $1.25. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
NEW YORK 
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HENRY HOLT 


AND COMPANY 


Announce —————_ 


Louise Closser Hale’s 


HOME TALENT 


An important new novel of American stage 
life by a distinguished actress. A picture, wise 
and witty, subtle and ironic, of the American 
theatre as it is. $2.00 


STORM DUST 
By Constance Smith (Isabel Beaumont) 
The strange, dramatic story of a sensitive, 
passionate, but self-willed woman. A novel in- 
vested with dignity and power. $2.00 











Oscar Wilde From Purgatory 
Edited by Hester Travers Smith 


A remarkable volume of psychic messages purporting 
to have come from Wilde. $2.00 


The Equipment of the Social Worker 
By Elizabeth Macadam 
Describes clearly the methods of preparing men and 
women for social administration in all its forms, pub- 
lic and private. $2.50 


A Northern Countryside 
By Rosalind Richards 
A re-issue of a charming book, for those for whom 
the miracle of living reality is always a fresh and 
thrilling adventure. $1.75 


New Volumes in the 
Home University Library 





Microscopy 
By Robert M. Neill 


An account of the nature 
and scope of microscopical 
investigation. $1.00 


The Byzantine 
Empire 
By Norman H. Baynes 


A survey of certain aspects 
of the East Roman civiliza- 
tion. $1.00 





To Be Published Shortly 


Romain Rolland’s 


THE GAME OF LOVE AND DEATH 
A play based upon the French Revolution. $1.75 


Edith Sitwell’s 


POETRY AND CRITICISM 
The author’s philosophy of modernism. $1.50 














The Other Side of the Medal, by Edward Thompson, 
Harcourt. $1.50. 

The New Outline of History, by H. G. Wells. Macmillan. 
24 parts. $0.50 each. 

Principles of Democracy: Section II of the Public Papers 
of Woodrow Wilson. Harper. Two vols. $8. 


Philosophy, Religion 

My Faith in Immortality, by William E. Barton. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $2.50. 

My Religion, by Arnold Bennett, Hugh Walpole, Rebeccz 
West, and others. Appleton. $1.50. 

Cosmic Evolution, by John Elof Boodin. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Imagination and Religion, by S. Parkes Cadman. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

The Pope, by Jean Carrére. Holt. $4. 

A Modernist and His Creed, by Edward M. Chapman. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

History of Medixval Philosophy, by Maurice De Wulf. 
Longmans, Green. Two vols. $5. 

The Story of Philosophy, by Will C. Durant. Simon & 
Schuster. $5. 

The Life of St. Paul, by F. S. Foakes-Jackson. Boni & 
Liveright. $4. 

Do Fundamentalists Play Fair? by William Mentzel For- 
rest." Macmillan. $1. 

The Worship of Nature, by James George Frazer. Mac- 
millan. 

Finding the Trail of Life, by Rufus M. Jones. Maemillan. 
$1.50. 

Comparative Philosophy, by P. Masson-Oursel. Harcourt. 
$3. 

Creative Freedom, by J. W. T. Mason. Harper. $4. 

The Survival Value of Christianity, by John Moffett 
Mecklin. Harcourt. $2.75. 

Life, Mind, and Spirit, by C. Lloyd Morgan. Holt. $3.75. 

Contemporary British Philosophy, Second Series. Edited by 
J. H. Muirhead. Macmillan. $4.50. 

An Outline of Christianity: The Story of our Civilization, 
by more than one hundred authorities. Dodd, Mead. 
Five vols. $25. 

The Three Conventions, by Denis Saurat. Dial Press. $2. 

The First Age of Christianity, by Ernest F. Scott. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

Christianity and Naturalism, by Robert Shafer. Yale 
University. $4. 

Evolution and Optimism, by Ludwig Stein. Seltzer. $3. 

Scientific Humanism, by Lothrop Stoddard. Scribner. 
$2.50. 

Progressive Christianity, by William A. Vrooman. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Religious Experience and Scientific Method, by Henry 
Nelson Wieman. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Poetry 


Cyclops’ Eye, by Joseph Auslander. Harper. $2. 

English Poems, by Edmund Blunden. Knopf. $2.50. 
Grenstone Poems, by Witter Bynner. Knopf. $2.50. 

Far Horizons, by Bliss Carman. Small, Maynard. $1.25. 
Poems of E. E. Cummings. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 
Poems of Theodore Dreiser. Boni & Liveright. $5. 
Human Shows, Far Phantasies, Songs and Trifles, by 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. $2.25. 
Pe One Park Avenue New York Laughing Ann and Other Poems by A. P. Herbert. 
4, BB Doubleday. $2. 
se 
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The Weary Blues, by Langston Hughes. Knopf. $2. 

Scarlet and Mellow, by Alfred Kreymborg. Boni & Live- 
right. $2. 

Going to the Stars, by Vachel Lindsay. Appleton. $2. 

Collected and Selected Poems, by Ezra Pound. Boni & 
Liveright. $3.50. 

Fire-Head, by Lola Ridge. Viking. $1.50. 

Anthology of Ancient Egyptian Poems. Edited by C-. 
Elissa Sharpley. Dutton. $1.50. 

Collected Poems, by James Stephens. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Words for the Chisel, by Genevieve Taggard. Knopf. $2. 

Dawn Boy: Blackfoot and Navajo Songs, by Eda Lou 
Walton. Dutton. $2.50. 


Psychology, Education 


An Introduction to Social Psychology, by L. L. Bernard. 
Holt. $4. 

Pleasure and Pain, by Paul Bousfield. Dutton. 

The Foundations of Education, by J. J. Findlay. Holt. 

2.50. 

Educational Psychology: Its Problems and Methods, by 
Charles Fox Harcourt. $3.75. 

The Gang Age, by Paul Hanley Furfey. Macmillan. $2. 

Personality, by R. G. Gordon. Harcourt. $4. 

Man and His Fellows, by Ernest M. Hopkins. Princeton 
University. 

Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, by J. Robert Kantor. 
Knopf. $6. 

Outline of Abnormal Psychology, by William McDougall. 
Scribner. $3.50. 

Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, by Henry C. 
Morrison. Chicago University. $4. 

Education in Soviet Russia, by Scott Nearing. Interna- 
tional. $1.50. 

The Gist of Psychology, by C. K. Ogden. Harper. $3. 

What Have You Got to Give? by Angelo Patri. Double- 
day. $2. 

Biological Memory, by Eugenio Rignano. 
$3.75. 

The Humanizing of Knowledge, by James Harvey Robin- 
son. Doran. $1. 

Education and the Good Life, by Bertrand Russell. Boni 
& Liveright. $2.50. 

Emotion and Insanity, by $. Thalbitzer. Harcourt. $2.75. 

The College President, by Charles F. Thwing. Macmi- 
llan. $2. 

The Art of Thought, by Graham Wallas. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Other People’s Daughters, by Eleanor Rowland Wem- 
bridge. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


Harcourt. 


Science 


The Arcturus Adventure, by William Beebe. Putnam. $6. 

Microbe Hunters, by Paul de Kruif. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Essays in Popular Science, by Julian Huxley. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Gist of Evolution, by Horatio Hackett Newman. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

Lives, by Ernest Thompson Seton. Doubleday. Four vols. 
$25. each. 

Three Men Discuss Relativity, by J. W. N. Sullivan. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

The New Natural History, Vol. I, by J. Arthur Thomson. 
Putnam. 


The Gospel of Evolution, by J. Arthur Thomson. Putnam. 
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| Progressive Education| 


A quarterly review of the newer tendencies in education 


April: Creative Expression Through Art 





DO YOU KNOW WHAT CHILDREN ARE 
DOING IN THIS FIELD? 


The April number will be a pictorial record, both 
in color and black and white, of the art results 
obtained in schools following the freer methods. 


There will be significant articles by well known 
teachers and child study experts, which will be of 
value to fathers, mothers, teachers and friends of 
children. 


Subscription for the year—including membership in 
the Association—$2.00 


Published by 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
10 Jackson Place 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 
Boston, April 29-30—May 1 


Subject: CREATIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR CHILDREN 
THE BASIS OF TRUE EDUCATION 








All interested in children are invited to attend the conference 





Washington, D.C. | 


| 
| 


| 


| 








| NEW SPRING BOOKS 














ARE THE JEWS 
A RACE? 


by Kari Kautsky 
What is the truth of the 
Jewish claim of race? 
What are the causes of 
anti-Semitism? What is the 
future of Zionism? $2.50 


BROKEN EAR TH by Maurice Hindus 


~ intreduction by Gienn Frank 
Glenn Frank says, “It is ey? to come upon a book like 
this deals, not with the policies of the Russian cap- 
ital but with the people of the Russian countryside.” $2.00 


LEFT WING EDUCATIONIN 
; UNIONISM SOVIET RUSSIA 

by David J. Saposs by Scott Nearing 
A study of radica! policies A first-hand account of the 
and tactics in America achievements and plans of 
trade unions. $1.60 Russia's new eee 


; — program. 
TEN DAYS THAT 


SOCIAL FORCES IN — 
SHOOK THE WORLD | AMERICAN HISTORY 


JACOB’S WELL 


by Pierre Benoit 


A vivid story of a courte- 
san from the Levantine 
seaport slums—a Jewess— 
and her romance with a 
Zionist idealist. $2.00 




















b John Reed by A. M. Sime 
. . M, ns 
int. by Lenin The "standard economic 
Theone authentic account of interpretation of the or- 


theten days of the Bolshevik in and growth of the 
Revolution of 1917. $1.50 erican natien. $1.60 


HAVE YOU READ? 
CHAINS 2 He="! | WHITHER by Leon 








2 vols. 94.00 ENGLAND? *"°Si Fs 
Historical Materialism. Foundations of Aes- 
A System of Sociology, thetics, by C. EK. Og- 











by Nikolai Bukharin. 
$3.25 


rt 


den, James Wood and 
L. A. Richards. $2.50 | 





Write for Complete Catalog 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


38! FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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a 
Travel DORAN BOOKS i 
Our Polar Flight, by Roald Amundsen and Lincoln Ells- 


worth. Dodd, Mead. $5. Spanish Bayonet 


Camera Obscura, by William Bolitho. Harper. $2. 








ane and Whaling, by E. Keble Chatterton, Lippincott. by Stephen Vincent Benét 
The Road Around Ireland, by Padraic Colum. Macmillan. { “A fascinating glimpse of that night- 


mare of mad ambition, cruelty, intrigue 
and desperate adventure which is Florida 
colonial life just before the Revolution. 


: $3. 
Nippon, by Louis Couperus. Doran. $6. . 


My | Lhassa, by Mme. Alexandra David-Neel. ea . 
a satires opis cs oneg cates A tale full of primitve and barbaric 
The Tour of the Prince of Wales to Africa and South color. Floyd Dell 


America, by Ralph Deakin. Lippincott. $4. 


On the Mandarin Road, by Roland Dorgelés. Century. ° 
$3. Unchanging Quest 








Virgin Spain, by Waldo Frank. Boni & Liveright. $3. 
' £ p » ¥) oa ? . . 
te The Ipané, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. A & C. by Philip Gibbs 
} Boni. $1.75. “ j i th i 
e nation 
Sailing Ships at a Glance, by Edward W. Hobb. Putnam. Pe ty Hence ye ars There is 
Travels of Marco Polo, the Venetian. Boni & Liveright. action in the bookswift, suggestive ac- 
$3.50. tion ; there is suspense, there is meaningful 
Nomad’s Land, by Mary Roberts Rinehart. Doran. $2.50. conflict, physical and emotional. {| But all 
In Unknown New Guinea, by W. J. V. Saville. Lip- is done with restraint, so that one must 
pincott. $6. feel, over and over again: This is so, this 
q An American among the Riff, by Vincent Sheean. Century. is true.” 
$3.50. ; —New York Evening Post 
¢ The Heart of Black Papua, by Merlin Moore Taylor. Me- ; $2.00 at all booksellers 
Bis 8 Bride. $3. 
The Romance of Navigation, by Captain W. B. Whall. George H. Doran Company Publishers 
McBride. $5. 244 Madison Avenue New York 
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Shahan Bele 
BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS 
Catalogues post free. Early printed books. Old 











¥ English authors. Classics. Arts. First Editions, etc. ‘ 
R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, E. Dulwich, S. E. The Letters of Queen Victoria 
4 London, England. A Selection from Her Majesty’s Correspondence 


and Journals, 1862-1878. 


Published by authority of His Majesty the King. 
Edited by GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE. 























SPRING BOOKS, 8,000 OF THEM! . 
The ot fe “Nike picking fear-leat » AD ge These new volumes cover one of the most interesting | 
the spring grass.” and er eriods in English history, including 
LIVERIGHT mah ay — ee beipes zee the Schleswig-Holstein War, the Austro-Prussian and 
a ee pee eee ok Franco-Prussian Wars, the American Civil War, the 
like. And if have alread 1 - , , 
BOOKSHOP Ath choleewe ave the books bow a Russo-Turkish War, etc. Jllustrated. 2 vols. $15.00 
est 49th reet,| for you. e have made quite a reputa- . . 
‘ New York tion for our quick and careful mail de- My Apprenticeship By Beatrice Webb 
- serv . * * 
Bre tani nen As a record of a modern woman fighting for spiri- 
iY tual integrity and professional distinction there is 
— nothin at approaches “My Apprenticeship” in full- 





ness of detail, emotional intensity and literary quality. 





ee wee Oo MES 


Any Book Reviewed 
advertised or mentioned in this issue or any other book in 
print at bookstore prices. We pay postage everywhere on 
all orders. Promptest service assured. For your conveni- 
ence will send orders C. O. D. Our monthly magazine cat- 
alogue “BOOKS OF THE MONTH” sent free of charge on 


request. 
We also search for OUT-OF-PRINT books without any 


obligation er cost. Inquiries solicited. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. R., New York 

















THE MODERN AMERICAN NOVEL 
A Course of Six Lectures 


By Carl Van Doren, A. B., Ph. D. 
in the 
COMMUNITY CHURCH AUDITORIUM 
Park Avenue and 34th Street 
On Thursday evenings, March 18, 25 
April 1, 8, 15, 22 at 8:15 P. M. 
Course tickets $3.50 can be secured in advance at the Office 


of the Community Church, 12 Park Avenue. Single Admission 
7% cents. 














Illustrated $6.00 


Seventy Summers By Poultney Bigelow 
“Poultney Bigelow wields a slashing pen and has the 
ift of making even the slightest thing interesting .. . 
t is astounding to see the penetration of his thought 
... Above all he is a rattling — teller and the two 
whirling and racing volumes e a breath-taking 
story. You will get your money’s worth and more.” 
The New York Times. 2 vols. $10.00 


Elizabethan Lyrics By Norman Ault | 

“The most thoroughly representative survey of the | 
lyric between the years 1533 to 1620 that has come to | 
our attention . .. it brings within the compass of | 


536 pages the spirit and the beauty of a gloriously 


singing century. An unusually pleasing ats = 


—New York Post. - 0 | 
- y 
The Economic Problem p,ip) George Hawtrey 


The problem of directing the joint action of human | 
beings, discussed by a moderate-minded reformer. $3.75 | 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW. YORK 
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“Tt is a very nearly flawless synthesis of the 
general and the particular; the reader is aware 
first of Mr. Young's sophisticated but ebullient 
enthusiasm for the surfaces of a primitive 
rhythm, of being in nature and humanity, and 
second of his sage and ripened cultural and zxs- 
thetic judgments abstracted with a nice convic- 
tion from these encounters with appearance.” 
—New York World. 


“A rare beauty of style flows out of the con- 
tents of these pieces as naturally as flowers 
bloom or birds sing. It is a book that lovers 
of intelligence and beauty cannot afford to pass 
by.” —New York Evening Post. 


“Let him but transcribe what seems an abso- 
lutely barren and uneventful happening and he 








ENCAUSTICS 


BY 


STARK YOUNG 


will make it read as movingly and dramatically 


as a story.” —Manchester Guardian. 


Though clipped from reviews of The Three 
Fountains (Scribner's) all this might equally be 
said of Encaustics which, with some difference 
in material, now follows it. 


ENCAUSTICS is published in the New Republic's 
series of DOLLAR BOOKS. It is handsomely printed 
on laid antique paper and beautifully bound in soft 
wellum covers. 


To order “ENCAUSTICS” send one doilar only with this 
slip to New Republic, Inc., 421 West 2ist St. New York. 


Also at booksellers for $1.00 
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The Chip and the 
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By the author of ‘‘The History of Art’’ 
The Dance over Fire and Water 


By ELIE FAURE 


Translated from the French by John Gould Fletcher 


N eloquent, beautiful and original volume 

in which the writer whom Havelock Ellis 

calls “one of the most penetrating critical minds 
of our day” surveys the drama of human life 
and analyses the forces which have created the 


great civilizations of the past. 


Block 


$3.00 


Clara Barron 


By E. M. DeLarieLp 
Author of “Mrs. Harter” 


A deft and subtle comedy of 
family life and of a brilliant 
son’s conflict with his father’s 


By Harvey O’Hiccins 
Author of “Julie Cane” 
The study of the enigmatical 
personality of a successful mod- 
ern business woman and a his- 
tory of the secrets hidden in 


vanity. 





her heart. 


$2.00 





Racine 
By Mary DucLaux 


‘The most sympathetic and illumi- 
nating biography of the greatest of 
French playwrights that has yet 
appeared in English. $4.00 


The Letters of 
Thomas Manning 
to Charles Lamb 


The collected letters of Lamb's 
most interesting correspondent, a 
scholar of distinction and the most 
delightful of letter writers. $3.50 


Color 


By Countee CULLEN 


A volume of poems by a brilliant 
young negro poet whose work is 
receiving the highest praise. $2.00 











“A novel of the very first im- 
portance.”—Sinclair —— - 











HARPER & BROTHERS 





Publishers Since 1817 


See Harper's Magazine for Announcement of the better 





2.00 


Relations 
By Sir Harry Jounxsron 
Author of “The Gay Dombeys” 


A novel of life in England and 
Australia revealing many phases 
of life in the post-war British 
Empire. $2.00 


From Dawes to 


Locarno 
By Georce GLascow 


The first authoritative interpreta- 
tion of one of the most important 
events in the history of modern 
Europe by the foreign correspond- 
ent of the Manchester Guardian. 

2.50 


Creative Freedom 
By J. W. T. Mason 


An original and arresting inter- 
pretation of life based on the latest 
discoveries of science. $4.00 


New York City 
Schools and Colleges 


isis 
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